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History on Tape 


F TAPE-RECORDERS HAD BEEN INVENTED 
Jom: hundred and fifty years ago, should 

we know Napoleon better than we do 
from the Memorial dictated to Las Cases on 
Saint Helena? or Wellington more thor- 
oughly than he reveals himself in his Con- 
versations with Stanhope ? Perhaps not; for 
their cast of mind and utterance was so 
distinctive that it imposed itself upon their 
scribes and is immediately conveyed to 
modern readers. But there are many other 
men of moment in history, if of differing 
stature, who have lacked the style to impart 
convincingly their knowledge of events and 
their experience of power without some 
outer aid and prompting. For them the 
twentieth-century interviewer, with his 
recording machine, is invaluable. He is a 
latter-day remembrancer, skilful at evoking 
the characteristic comment and adept at 
cutting verbiage. Columbia University, 
New York, maintains an Oral History 
Project for just this purpose; and it has 
recently given us, through the medium of 
Dr. H. B. Phillips, that amiable volume 
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Felix Frankfurter Reminisces (Secker and 
Warburg, 25s.). Here in England, Mr. 
Francis Williams, who was Lord Attlee’s 
Adviser on press relations at No. 10 Down- 
ing Street, has assumed with immense 
success the rdle of remembrancer to his 
former chief. His volume, A Prime Minister 
Remembers (Heinemann, 2Is.), contains 
much interesting background and some 
important exchanges of letters, but its out- 
standing feature is its transcript of con- 
versations, Mr. Williams every now and 
again asking the sympathetic question that 
leads Lord Attlee to deliver his driest and 
shrewdest judgments upon personalities and 
problems during his eleven years of office. 
It is a remarkable feat; for, without dis- 
respect to Lord Attlee, one may say that his 
public image when Prime Minister was not 
a sharp one. Mr. Williams has brought to 
light the decisive quality and the range of 
sound deliberation that the ordinary citizen 
hoped must be there, but did not at once 
perceive in its sometime leader. Historians 
will be grateful for this illuminating record. 
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Alexander I 


EMPEROR 
OF RUSSIA 


In Napoleon’s caustic phrase “‘ the 
Talma of the North,” according to 
Chateaubriand “ a strong soul and a 
feeble character,” styled by Pushkin 
** the Sphinx who took his riddle 
with him to the grave,” Alexander began his 
life as a liberal vistonary and ended 
it as an impassioned champion 


of the autocratic principle. 


By IAN YOUNG 


“ The trouble with my brother is that he has 
never been a man, for he was transformed at once 
from a small boy into an emperor.” 

THE GRAND DUCHESS CATHERINE 


went into mourning for the death of the 

Emperor Alexander I. According to the 
official announcement, he had died at the very 
beginning of the month in the harbour town of 
Taganrog on the sea of Azov. The cause of his 
death, it was said, was a marsh fever, con- 
tracted a few weeks earlier during a tour of 
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He dreamed, he had once said, “‘ of a simple, quiet and 
retired life . . . in a wide and smiling landscape ”’: 
ALEXANDER I, fortrait by Lawrence 


inspection of the Russian garrison in the 
Crimea. By way of proof, there was a detailed 
post-mortem report, signed by three doctors 
and six court officials. 

But in spite of this evidence, it was only a 
few months before rumours began to circulate 
in the southern provinces of Russia that the 
official account of Alexander’s death was a mere 
fabrication; that the Emperor was still alive; 
that he had abdicated from the throne in order 
to spend the rest of his days in peace and 
privacy, and that the body that had been trans- 
ported across the length of European Russia 
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For ten years Alexander’s tutor, the Swiss republican 
LA HARPE: lithograph by Delpech 


and laid to rest with customary pomp in the 
fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul was not that 
of Alexander at all but of a common soldier. 
Thus the air of uncertainty and speculation that 
had surrounded Alexander throughout his reign 
persisted after the official pronouncement that 
he was dead. 
I 

The issue about which Alexander’s con- 
temporaries and biographers alike have specu- 
lated so frequently and differed so widely is 
not how much he actually achieved in his life- 
time, but what he intended to do and why. 
On his record as the ruler of Russia for twenty- 
five years there has been little disagreement, for 
the facts are beyond dispute. In the first weeks 
of his reign he created an atmosphere of poli- 
tical tolerance in which, for seventeen or eigh- 
teen years, the intellectual life of the two capitals 
flourished as it had never done since the early 
years of Catherine the Great. Political figures 
who had fallen into disfavour under his father 
Paul were allowed to return to the capital, and 





many of them were restored to their former 
offices. Alexander lifted all the restrictions on 
foreign travel and the import of foreign books, 
which Catherine had imposed after the French 
Revolution and Paul had intensified to the point 
of absurdity. In the words of one of the 
Decembrist revolutionaries twenty-five years 
later, ‘‘ learned men studied what they wished; 
every one said exactly what he thought; and, 
while much was good, every one expected 
better.” But these hopes were not to be ful- 
filled. As the creator of a new atmosphere of 
intellectual freedom, Alexander certainly merits 
the epithet “liberal,” which the pre-revolu- 
tionary historians of Russia have prodigally 
bestowed on him. But this is the only sense in 
which he can be described as “ the liberal 
autocrat’: for, in spite of repeated hints and 
promises that he intended to introduce some 
kind of constitutional government in Russia, his 
actual achievements as a political and social 
reformer were negligible. 

For ten years during his youth Alexander 
had been educated by the Swiss republican La 
Harpe and by the age of eighteen he had, 
to all appearances, come to share the political 
outlook and enthusiasms of his tutor. In a 
conversation with Adam Czartoryski in 1796, 
he said that he “ hated despotism everywhere 
and in every form,” that “‘ hereditary monarchy 
was an unjust and absurd institution ” and that, 
as for himself, he “‘ dreamed of a simple, quiet 
and retired life, on some pretty farm, in a wide 
and smiling landscape.” Two years later, when 
his father was already Emperor, he wrote to 
La Harpe: “ When my turn comes, we shall 
have to work little by little to bring into being 
some kind of national assembly which, under 
proper guidance, will prepare a free constitu- 
tion. After that, my power will cease absolutely 
and, if God grants me aid, I shall retire into 
some quiet corner and live happy and con- 
tented.” His turn came sooner than he expected, 
for in the spring of 1801 he was a passive 
accomplice in the murder of his father and, at 
the age of twenty-three, was proclaimed 
Emperor. Within two months of his accession, 
he convened a Secret Committee, including 
Czartoryski and other friends of his own 
generation, who met in Alexander’s private 
apartments to discuss the possibility of abolish- 
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ing seriiom and the autocracy. But little came 
of these discussions. The only political reform 
drafted by the Committee was the replacement 
of Peter the Great’s administrative colleges by 
eight ministries—a change that amounted to no 
more than the substitution of individual for 
collective responsibility in each branch of 
government. The only social reform to which 
Alexander gave his approval, before the Com- 
mittee suspended its work in 1803, was a law— 
drafted outside the Committee—permitting 
serfs to be liberated “‘ by mutual agreement ” 
between themselves and their landowner. But 
mutual agreement implied, above all, the con- 
sent of the landowner, and by the end of 
Alexander’s reign only 47,000 out of 17 million 
serfs had received their freedom in this way. 
In 1808 Alexander seemed to be preoccupied 
once more with the possibility of political 
reform. On returning from his meeting with 
Napoleon at Erfurt, he commissioned a single 
individual to draft a constitution for Russia. 
His choice this time fell upon Mikhail Sper- 
ansky, son of a priest and self-trained expert in 
the political institutions of other countries. 
Speransky completed his draft in 1809, and 
Alexander approved it in a general fashion. But 
the plan was never put into effect, and the text 
was not even to be published until the 1850’s. 
For some years to come, Alexander still gave 
the impression that he was planning radical 
changes in Russia. In Paris in 1814, he stated 
publicly that, “‘ with God’s help, serfdom will 
be abolished in my lifetime.” In an address at 
the opening of the Polish Diet in March 1818, 
he said that he “‘ hoped to extend free institu- 
tions to all countries under my care,” and he 
welcomed the opportunity “of showing my 
own country something I have been preparing 
for it for several years, and which I shall grant 
it when the conditions for so important a step 
are sufficiently advanced.” Back in Russia, 
Alexander ordered Nikolay Novosiltsev, a 
member of the original Secret Committee, to 
prepare another draft constitution; and Alek- 
sey Arakcheev was asked to work out a 
scheme for emancipating the serfs gradually 
over a period of several years. Both plans were 
completed, and both were enthusiastically 
received by the Emperor; but both were filed 
away among his personal papers. In the Baltic 
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provinces, where agricultural methods were 
more advanced than in the rest of Russia, the 
serfs were emancipated—without any land 
allotments—in 1819, but elsewhere serfdom 
remained. 

After 1819 Alexander at least abandoned the 
pretence that reform was imminent. In fact, he 
practically ceased to participate in domestic 
politics at all. He could not bring himself to 
face the new problems created by the Napo- 
leonic war, such as the destruction of industrial 
capacity in Moscow and the trade difficulties 
arising from the decline in the value of the 
rouble abroad; and he shocked his countrymen 
by turning over his routine administrative func- 
tions to his old friend Arakcheev. Nicknamed 
the “ bulldog,” Arakcheev had two valuable 
qualities—a talent for military organization and 
an unquestioning loyalty to the reigning 
monarch, be it Paul or Alexander; but his intel- 
lectual horizon was limited and there was a 
dominating streak of coarseness and brutality in 
his nature. During the years 1809-12, when 
Arakcheev was building up the western 
defences of Russia, many of Alexander’s more 
enlightened friends asked how an idealistic and 
progressive Emperor could associate with such 
aman. But, however improbable it may appear, 
the friendship lasted for moré than thirty years, 
and received its most striking proof in the 
immense powers given to Arakcheev after 1819. 
Arakcheev is notorious in Russian history as the 
man who covered the western provinces with a 
network of “ military colonies.” One by one, 
the regiments of the army that had come back 
from western Europe in 1815-16 were settled 
on tracts of land near the frontier. The soldiers 
took their wives and families with them and, 
while two battalions at a time engaged in 
military training, the third battalion—and the 
women—worked the land. The idea appealed 
to Alexander as a cheap way of keeping a stand- 
ing army near the western frontier after a 
ruinously expensive war. Arakcheev argued, 
besides, that the troops under his system would 
not suffer the hardship of prolonged separation 
from their families. But peasants and land- 
owners in the surrounding areas objected to 
good land being turned over to the army. In the 
colonies themselves, discipline for men and 
women alike was harsher than in penal settle- 











ments; and the younger officers protested with 
increasing vehemence that the entire system 
was an affront to the army that had conquered 
Napoleon. 

At the same time, the six universities of 
Russia, to which Alexander had granted total 
autonomy in 1804, were invaded by hosts of 
obscurantist officials from St. Petersburg, who 
revised the curricula, who taught that “ the 
hypotenuse in a right-angled triangle is the 
symbol of the meeting of truth and peace, 
justice and love, through the intercession of 
God,” and who ordained that a large part of 
each lecture hour—no matter what the subject 
—should be devoted to the singing of psalms. 
Censorship of the printed word was revived. 
“ Private individuals,” it was said, “‘ shall not 
write about political topics, either for or against: 
for in many cases the one is as harmful as the 
other, giving rise as it does to various inter- 
pretations and conclusions.” The age of 
tolerance had ended. What Alexander offered 
in its place was “reaction tempered by in- 
difference.” 


II 

But why ? What kind of man was Alexander, 
and how was it that the high promise of the 
early years petered out in a miserable anti- 
climax? The answers that have been given to 
these questions are confused and contradictory. 
Tall and uncommonly handsome, Alexander 
seems to have been a woman’s, rather than a 
man’s, man. While the women of his acquaint- 
ance testified almost invariably to his charm, 
his intellectual powers and his fascinating im- 
penetrability, the men he worked with in Russia 
and abroad were less charitable, many of them 
accusing him bluntly of duplicity. Napoleon’s 
vituperations against “ Je Talma du Nord” and 
“* ce grec du Bas-Empire” are well known. An 
unkinder cut was made by Lagerbielke, 
Swedish Ambassador in Paris, who said that 
“in politics Alexander is as fine as a pinpoint, 
as sharp as a razor blade and as shifty as sea- 
foam.” 

As to the motives that guided Alexander in 
his career, the picture has been clouded by the 
political bias of historians both before and after 
the Russian Revolution. For twenty to thirty 
years before 1917, the great majority of Russian 
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historians were associated, directly or in- 
directly, with the liberal political movement, 
which acquired legal status after the 1905 
Revolution as the Constitutional Democratic 
Party. As members of this movement, they 
were, of course, critical of the institution of 
absolute monarchy; but they were equally 
opposed to any violent political change by 
means of revolution, which they regarded as 
morally wrong and unnecessary. To support 
their case, they went back over the preceding 
century of Russian history, selecting events 
that appeared to prove that all the necessary 
requirements existed for Russia to develop 
gradually, naturally and inevitably into a 
modern state, governed by elected represen- 
tatives of the people. One of their favourite 
pieces of evidence is the so-called “ liberal 
convictions” of Alexander I. They are not 
concerned by the fact that so little emerged 
from Alexander’s plans for political reform. 
What is important to them is that, a century 
before their own times, the monarch himself 
was planning to offer his people, of his own 
accord, all the privileges that in other countries 
had been secured only by political struggle. 
Their whole case rests on the assumption that 
Alexander was sincere in his promises of 
reform. 

A different view is taken by the Soviet his- 
torian, Professor Okun. According to Okun, 
Alexander was a true son of his father, a mili- 
tarist and a conservative. His “ liberal convic- 
tions ” were not genuine at all, and the conven- 
ing of the Secret Committee and the preparation 
of the draft constitutions were simply manoeu- 
vres that can be explained by reference to 
their timing. In 1801, when the Secret Com- 
mittee of young friends met under the presi- 
dency of Alexander himself, he was still unsure 
of his position and uncertain to what extent the 
ideals of the French Revolution had taken root 
among the educated youth of Russia. In 1808, 
when he commissioned the first draft constitu- 
tion from Speransky, the nobility were in- 
dignant at his appeasement of Napoleon. In 
the years 1818-19, when Novosiltsev completed 
the second draft, “‘ the revolutionary upsurge 
in Europe was coming to a head, and Alex- 
ander’s fear of future revolution was particularly 
strong during this period.” On each of these 
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The meeting of the Emperors, Fune 25th, 1807; when, after his victory at Friedland, NAPOLEON met 
ALEXANDER, on a raft moored in the Niemen at Tilsit, to conclude the peace treaty that brought Russia 
into the French Continental System 


three occasions—Okun would have us believe— 
Alexander wanted to have ready on his desk a 
draft constitution that he could offer to the 
nation if the opposition became too strong for 
him, in the hope that he himself would be able 
to swim with the tide instead of being swept 
away by it. The constitutional plans were 
nothing more than an insurance against revolu- 
tion. They were never intended to be used 
except in the case of extreme emergency. Up to 
1819, none of them was put into effect, because 
the emergency never arose; and afterwards, 
“when the principle of legitimism had 
triumphed throughout Europe, it was possible 
to dispense with the promise of concessions,” 
and Alexander emerged at last in his true 
colours as a convinced autocrat. 

Neither of these explanations is entirely 
satisfactory. The “ liberal” historians of pre- 
revolutionary Russia run into serious difficul- 
ties when they try to account for Alexander’s 
association with Arakcheev and the ultra- 
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The Emperor’s sister, the GRAND DUCHESS CATHERINE. 
Miniature by Dubois 
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ALEKSEY ARAKCHEEV (1769-1834), war-minister and 

architect of the Emperor’s conservative policy during 

the latter years of his reign. In the “ Bulldog’s” 

character there was a “* dominating streak of coarseness 
and brutality ” 


conservatism of his last years. Professor Okun’s 
version derives some support from the allega- 
tions of duplicity and dishonesty that many of 
Alexander’s contemporaries levelled against 
him; and it has a certain superficial appeal, in 
that it implies a consistent pattern of behaviour 
by the Emperor throughout his reign. The 
“military colonies,” the censorship and the 
attack on the freedom of the universities are, 
according to Okun, all part of the general 
picture, and not contradictions that have to be 
explained away. On the other hand, a version 
that implies complete consistency by a single 
individual over a period of twenty-five years is 
not often the correct one; and it is simply not 
true that the danger of revolution receded after 
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1819, either in Russia or in the rest of Europe, 
In Russia, where the police received the first 
reports of the existence of a secret political 
society in 1821, the probability of a rising 
against the Arakcheev régime was increasing 
year by year. Okun does not explain, either, 
why Alexander commissioned two draft con- 
stitutions. If all he wanted was to insure him- 
self against the possibility of revolution, a single 
document would surely have been enough. 
The only satisfactory explanation of these 
apparent contradictions is to be found in the 
nature of the man himself. In the first place, the 
accusations of duplicity can be accepted with- 
out question. In an exchange of letters with his 
mother before he left for Erfurt in 1808—to 
quote one instance only—Alexander made it 
clear that he intended, if he could, to cheat 
Napoleon on every issue they were likely to 
discuss. It would have been surprising if he 
had acted otherwise. More interesting are the 
references by Alexander’s contemporaries to 
his “ enigmatic qualities,” and to the weak- 
nesses and deficiencies in his character. 
Pushkin summed up the impression he had left 
on St. Petersburg society by describing him as 
“the Sphinx who took his riddle with him to 
the grave.” Chateaubriand, after observing 
him in Verona in 1822, thought he possessed 
“une dme forte et un caractére faible.” Accord- 
ing to Metternich, Napoleon remarked after 
the Erfurt meeting that: “no one could be 
more intelligent than Alexander, but it seems 
to me that there is a piece missing in his make- 
up, and I cannot discover which.” Metternich 
himself capped this remark by asking if there 
were really a piece missing in Alexander’s 
character, and not perhaps one piece too many. 
Comments of this type, taken together with 
what is known of his personal behaviour at 
various stages in his career, give a clearer idea 
of the kind of man he was. Czartoryski recalls 
that Alexander’s mind “ was never penetrated 
by the sentiments of M. de la Harpe: it was 
filled with vague phrases.” As a youth he 
adapted himself with suspicious ease to differ- 
ent ways of living and different climates of 
opinion, borrowing his enthusiasms from others 
rather than generating them himself. In the 
early 1790’s, he was one of the few people who 
moved freely and frequently between Cathe- 




















rope. rine’s court in St. Petersburg and Paul’s estate friends to themselves. It was clear that the 
> first at Gatchina; he ingratiated himself both with appetite for power had come with the eating; 
litical his grandmother and with his father; and, but it was equally clear that the routine business 
rising though the pursuits of Catherine and Paul were _— of governing the country filled him with dis- 
-asing widely different, he was equally at home with taste, and that the need for taking decisions 
ither, either of them. When Paul’s enemies asked produced in him a kind of lassitude and im- 
con- Alexander in 1800 if he would participate in mobility. He became involved in an affair with 
him- their conspiracy, he leapt at the chance of |§ Mariya Naryshkina; and for a time he wanted 
single assuming the imperial power so early. But, to abdicate in favour of one of his younger 
sh. apart from suggesting a propitious day for brothers, divorce the Empress and make 
these forcing an entry into Paul’s palace, he playeda § Naryshkina his wife. She was, he said, the 
in the subordinate réle in the conspiracy itself. After only woman in whose company he could find 
>e, the Paul’s murder, Alexander complained that the _ perfect peace. He rarely expressed any positive 
with- conspirators had broken their promise to spare _— affection for her. The warmest tendresses he 
ith his his father’s life; but he condoned the murder ever committed to paper are to be found in the 

8—to by taking no action against its perpetrators. letters to his sister the Grand Duchess Cathe- 

ade it As for the Secret Committee, the initiative rine, later to become queen of Wiirttemberg. 
cheat for convening it came not from Alexander him- Until the last few months of 1825, his marriage 

ely to self, but from Czartoryski and Paul Stroganov. counted for little in his life. 

, if he Though Alexander attended most of the early At the most difficult moment in his career, 

ire the meetings and took a lively part in the discus- when Napoleon’s troops were in Moscow and 
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mination never to surrender; but the strain 
plunged him into a crisis of depression from 
which he was rescued only by encouragement 
and admonishments from his sister. Then, 
with the withdrawal of Napoleon and the pur- 
suit of the French army across Europe, fortune 
suddenly elevated him into the réle of liberator 
of Europe, which flattered his vanity, filled him 
with elation and gave promise of a new purpose 
in life. As he entered Paris in March 1814, he 
remarked to one of his aides: “ For twelve 
years Europe has regarded me as a mediocrity. 
Let us see what they have to say now.” The 
sense of triumph remained with Alexander 
throughout the Congress of Vienna, where he 
was confident, purposeful and provocative. 
But, when Napoleon returned to France in 1815, 
the bulk of the Russian army had withdrawn 
to Poland; and Alexander could not claim, 
either for himself or his people, any share in 
the final victory. He did not conceal his dis- 
appointment. In the hope of persuading 
Europe to recognize him once again as its 
saviour, he launched the proposal for an 
alliance designed “‘ to unite the moral interests 
of the peoples whom Divine Providence has 
joined together under the banner of the 
Cross.” 

During the years that followed, he main- 
tained his interest in the European system he 
had helped to create; for at conferences abroad 
he was among equals—equal in degree and 
equal in responsibility—and nothing was ever 
asked of him alone. But at home, where he on 
his own had to take stock of the damage left 
by the war, to sift the advice and decide what 
must be done, he was rarely at his desk in the 
Winter Palace. He led a restless and peripa- 
tetic life, travelling from end to end of European 
Russia for the most trivial of reasons. He spoke 
more often and more openly of his intention to 
abdicate. He spent hours in contemplation and 
spiritual exercise. His first spiritual guide, in 
Heilbronn in 1815, had been the Baroness de 
Kriidener, who “‘ embodied the living voice of 
the Redeemer” and who named Alexander 
“regenerator of his peoples, servant of the 
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Divine Master, and beloved of Christ.” When 
he returned to Russia in 1816, Alexander 
refused to see her again, but she was succeeded 
by a host of other “ advisers ” before the official 
church, in the person of the Archimandrite 
Photius, tried to capture and direct his soul. 

A youth with a lively and impatient mind, 
but without application, without principles, 
without any concentration of interests, without 
any strong desires beyond a common human 
weakness for admiration and acclaim—this was 
the Alexander who ascended the throne, with 
mixed feelings of pride and apprehension, in 
1801. It is impossible to generalize about the 
manner in which an unformed character is 
affected by the sudden acquisition of unlimited 
authority; but, in Alexander’s case, there is no 
evidence that new responsibilities hastened his 
maturity. Time brought with it some new 
symptoms—stubbornness without consistency, 
spirituality without faith—but the condition 
remained much the same. In this context, it is 
idle to ask whether Alexander’s so-called 
“liberal convictions” were genuine or not; 
for such a man has transient enthusiasms that 
flare up and burn themselves away, but no 
deep-rooted or lasting convictions. The dis- 
parity between declared intention and actual 
achievement can be explained without assum- 
ing, as Okun does, that Alexander’s motives 
were entirely Machiavellian; for such a man 
often loses interest in an idea once it has taken 
shape in his mind. “ Alexander is incapable,” 
said Metternich, “ of pursuing a single line of 
thought.” He simply did not know, for any 
length of time, what he should think or how he 
should act; and the whole of Europe had to be 
kept in ignorance of his uncertainty. As for the 
enigmatic qualities, the “‘ hidden depths ” and 
the impenetrability, these were screens that 
Alexander erected round himself to conceal 
from prying eyes the one thing of which he was 
entirely sure—that he had never managed to 
grow up, that he wanted time and peace to 
make up his mind what he really believed in, 
and how his beliefs should be translated into 
action. 
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Cuba’s Role in American History 


PART I 


By ARNOLD WHITRIDGE 





By courtesy of the Parker Gallery 
Albemarle’s attack on Havana in 1762; his expeditionary force included three thousand Americans; 
an engraving after D. Serres 


From Jefferson onwards, many nineteenth-century United States leaders hoped 


that Cuba could be induced to “ add itself to our confederation.” 


the New World from the poop of the 

Santa Maria, the island of Cuba, which he 
hopefully believed to be Japan, has played an 
important réle in the unfolding of American 
history. Columbus brought back glowing tales 
of gold and spices, none of which he himself 
had seen but which his lieutenant, Diego de 
Velasquez, would soon be sending home. For 
the next four hundred years Cuba belonged to 
Spain; but long before the United States had 
come into being, this great island, the Pearl of 
Antilles, was recognized by the far-sighted 
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Governor Pownall of Massachusetts as forming 
part of the North American domain. 

During the Seven Years War, Governor 
Pownall suggested an attack on Cuba and, when 
in accordance with this suggestion Lord Albe- 
marle captured Havana in 1762, his expedi- 
tionary force included three thousand Ameri- 
cans, among them a certain Israel Putnam, who 
was soon to win a greater name for himself as 
one of Washington’s most trusted lieutenants. 
Fortunately for the still unborn United States, 
Britain relinquished Cuba at the end of the war 
and accepted in exchange the barren lands of 
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JAMES K. POLK, President of the United States, 1845-49, 
who wished to round off his expansionist career by the 
acquisition of Cuba 


Florida. Cuba reverted to Spain and indirectly 
served the American cause well. In the War of 
Independence, Havana became an important 
naval arsenal from which the French and 
Spanish ships drew their supplies. 

Governor Pownall, one of the few Colonial 
governors to speculate about the future, may 
have dreamed of incorporating Cuba in his 
Majesty’s American possessions, but Thomas 
Jefferson was the first American to give serious 
consideration to the fact that Cuba might be 
induced to “ add itself to our confederation.” 
As the earliest apostle of “‘ Manifest Destiny,” 


not an easy doctrine to assimilate with the pure 
milk of democracy, Jefferson looked forward to 
the ultimate possession of Cuba, and indeed 
of the whole North American continent, as 
being in the natural order of things. During 
the Napoleonic wars he hoped that Napoleon 
might be willing to cede Cuba to the United 
States, in return for a promise not to interfere 
with French plans elsewhere in Hispanic 
America. In a letter to Madison on this subject, 
Jefferson airily overlooked the fact that Cuba 
did not belong to Napoleon, just as a few years 
earlier he had jumped at Napoleon’s offer to 
sell the whole Territory of Louisiana, without 
bothering to inquire into the title. Too sophis- 
ticated a diplomat to seize the island outright, 
Jefferson was always thinking of ways whereby 
it might be induced to drop into his lap. 
Madison saw the problem slightly differently. 
It was not so much that he desired Cuba for 
itself as that he was afraid some European 
power “ might make a fulcrum of that position 
against the commerce and security of the 
United States.” So long as it remained in 
Spanish hands, he was satisfied. Any other 
nation coming into possession of the island 
would be a stronger, and to that extent less 
desirable, neighbour. 

For the next fifty years, American statesmen 
looked at Cuba and wondered how soon the 
laws of manifest destiny, political gravitation, 
natural right, or paramount interest, would 
begin to operate so as to bring Cuba under the 
American flag. John Quincy Adams was per- 
haps the chief exponent of the ever popular 
theory that the aggrandizement of the Union, 
with particular reference to Cuba, was fore- 
ordained by Nature. In a despatch to the 
American Minister in Spain (April 28th, 1823), 
on the possibility of Cuba’s joining in the revolt 
of the other Spanish-American colonies against 
the mother country, he explained that “ there 
are laws of political as well as physical gravita- 
tion; and if an apple severed by the tempest 
from its native tree cannot choose but fall to the 
ground, Cuba, forcibly disjoined from its own 
unnatural connection with Spain, and incapable 
of self-support, can gravitate only towards the 
North American, Union, which, by the same 
law of nature, cannot cast her off from its 
bosom.” 
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The law of gravitation had already been 
used by Turgot, the French physiocrat, to 
explain the inevitability of American inde- 
pendence. Colonies were like fruits that held 
to the tree only until their maturity. On the 
same theory, American statesmen predicted 
that not only Cuba, but Texas, Oregon and 
Canada would also gravitate to the United 
States. Senator Sumner of Massachusetts 
varied the metaphor slightly in a letter to his 
friend Cobden in which he explained, that 
“there are natural laws at work which no in- 
dividual and no parliament can control, and it 
seems to me that by these Canada is destined to 
be swept into the wide orbit of her neighbor.” 
President Polk, who added more territory to the 
Union than any other President except Jeffer- 
son, would have dearly loved to round out his 
career with the annexation of Cuba. He was 
even willing to lend a hand to the law of gravity 
by offering to buy the island from Spain for a 
hundred million dollars. Unfortunately, the 
Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs, knowing 
nothing of the laws of political gravitation, 
refused to listen to the proposal. The Spanish 
people, he asserted, would rather see the island 
sunk in the ocean than transferred to any other 
power. 

Polk’s successor did not pursue the subject 
after this rebuff, but the pro-slavery expan- 
sionists of the Southern states were not so easily 
put off. Having succeeded in adding Texas to 
the Union, they were now determined to 
acquire Cuba as still another slave state. As 
the demands of the South became more in- 
sistent, the enthusiasm of the Northern states 
began to cool. It was all very well to claim, as 
one Southern Congressman did, that “ it was 
no more possible for this country to pause in its 
career than it is for the free and untrammelled 
eagle to cease to soar”’; but the North would 
have preferred to soar in the direction of 
Canada, where the question of slavery was not 
involved. Only in the South were men so 
nimble-witted that they could leap from the 
defence of slavery to a grandiose plan for the 
diffusion of the blessings of freedom over the 
whole North American continent, without being 
aware of the slightest inconsistency. 

Meanwhile, the Cubans themselves were 
chafing against Spanish rule. The same short- 
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sighted policies that led to the revolutions in 
South America had alienated the colonials in 
Cuba. All the important posts in the island 
were reserved for Spaniards. No Cuban-born 
Spaniard could aspire to any position of 
authority in the government, even though both 
his parents came of the purest Castilian stock. 
By the middle of the nineteenth century, some 
of the leading Creoles were beginning to favour 
annexation to the United States as being less 
objectionable than the tyranny of Spanish rule, 
or than the abolitionist régime that might be 
expected in the event of a British protectorate. 
These prosperous, slave-owning Creoles feared 
that Spain might emancipate the slaves, just as 
Lincoln did during the Civil War in the United 
States, in case of any revolt against Spanish 
authority. Despite the explicit denial of this 
rumour by the Spanish Captain General, the 
belief spread throughout the Southern states 
that there was a movement on foot to Africanize 
the island and that, unless the United States 
intervened, the wholesale massacres of St. 
Domingo would be repeated in Cuba, within a 
few hours’ sail of American shores. By giving 
this story the widest possible publicity, slave- 
holders worked up a sentiment in favour of the 
designs of filibusters bent on wresting the island 
from Spanish hands. , 

General Narciso Lopez, a Venezuelan 
adventurer, found no difficulty in enlisting fol- 
lowers for a hare-brained assault upon Cuba. 
A force of four hundred and fifty men, mostly 
Americans, but including a few Cuban idealists 
who felt they had no other recourse than to 
throw themselves into the arms of the United 
States, set sail from New Orleans in the summer 
of 1851 to launch a revolution in Havana, 
topple over the Spanish government and annex 
Cuba to the United States. The landing of 
General Lopez would be the signal for a general: 
uprising. An easy victory was assured. The 
Spanish army would fraternize with the in- 
vaders. Officers of the expeditionary force 
were to receive confiscated sugar plantations, 
and each one of the men the sum of five thous- 
and dollars. 

The wild dreams of magnificence and wealth 
vanished as soon as Lopez stepped ashore. 
The pilot lost his way, the ship went aground, 
and the invaders were landed at the wrong 
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point. Lopez had miscalculated the willingness 
of the people to risk their lives in open revolt; 
and the Spanish forces, far from fraternizing 
with the invaders, attacked their forces and 
methodically exterminated them. Those who 
were not killed were captured and sent to Spain 
to work in the salt mines. Lopez himself was 
taken to Havana, where he was garrotted in 
front of the prison in a great public ceremony. 
Daniel Webster, the American Secretary of 
State at the time, excoriated the expedition in 
the strongest terms and made a handsome 
apology to the Spanish government. The Whig 
party, which he represented, wanted no part in 
the shady schemes of slave-holders for the 
forcible annexation of foreign lands. If Spain, 
or any other European power, were willing to 
sell her colonies, well and good; otherwise 
America would wait for the apple to drop, as it 
surely would, in the not too distant future. 
The Democrats, who came back into power 
in 1853, adopted a more vigorous policy. 
President Pierce hinted strongly that during 
his term of office it might fall to his lot to in- 





From: A. A. Ettinger, “* The Mission to Spain of Pierre Soulé,” 

Yale University Press, 1932 

The principal author of the offer to buy Cuba from 

Spain in 1854, PIERRE SOULE, American Minister in 
Madrid 





corporate the island of Cuba into the Union. 
In any case, he would not be controlled by any 
timid forebodings of evil from expansion. Cuba 
was destined by “ territorial propinquity ” to 
belong to the United States. Every rock and 
every grain of sand in that island had drifted 
and been washed out from American soil by 
the floods of the Mississippi. It never seems to 
have occurred to the expansionists that this geo- 
logical origin might just as well have been 
interpreted to mean that nature had designed 
the separation of Cuba from the United States. 

To further his policies, Pierce selected deter- 
mined expansionists to fill the three most im- 
portant diplomatic posts. James Buchanan, 
a Pennsylvanian whose presidential aspirations 
led him to curry favour with the South by 
defending Southern “ rights,” went to England. 
John Mason, a faithful Democratic war-horse 
from Virginia, took over the legation in France; 
and Pierre Soulé, a hot-headed French émigré 
who had fallen foul of the Bourbon police and 
had fled first to Haiti and then to Louisiana, 
where he made a name for himself as an in- 
triguing politician, became Minister to Spain. 
These three diplomats, on instructions from the 
State Department, met together in Ostend for 
an interchange of views about Cuba. Washing- 
ton had intended the meeting to be informal; 
but Soulé took care that it should be well 
publicized. 

The result of this conference was an extra- 
ordinary document known as the “ Ostend 
Manifesto.” It began with an offer to Spain to 
buy the island of Cuba for 120 million dollars. 
Then followed an argument showing that since 
the island must eventually gravitate to the 
United States, it was very much to Spain’s 
advantage to part with it at the excellent price 
being offered. If Spain, indifferent to its own 
real interests and blind to the needs of the 
United States, should decline this generous 
offer, then it would be necessary to consider 
whether Cuba in the possession of Spain did 
not endanger the internal peace and security 
of the Union. The United States might well be 
justified in wresting the island from Spain on 
the principle that a man is justified in tearing 
down the house of his neighbour, should it 
catch fire, if there is no other means of prevent- 
ing the flames from spreading to his own home. 
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Champions of the peculiar institution in the Southern states became the most fervent advocates for 
annexing Cuba; a slave auction at Charleston, 1861 


Self-preservation was the first law of nature 
with nations as well as with individuals, and the 
United States would not hesitate to apply this 
law to the acquisition of Cuba. 

The Ostend Manifesto reflected the tem- 
perament and the policies of the reckless Soulé 
rather than those of the cautious Buchanan; 
but Buchanan was beguiled into approving it 
in the belief that it would endear him to the 
slave barons and so open the doors of the White 
House to him, as indeed it did. Mason, the 
Minister to Paris, appears to have been the 
Lepidus of the triumvirate. According to one 
of the secretaries of the legation, “ Judge 
Mason could hardly be held responsible for the 
document. It depended very much whether it 
was before or after dinner that he signed the 
paper.” 

Public opinion at home as well as abroad 
was shocked by the tone of the Manifesto, so 


much so that W. L. Marcy, the Secretary of 
State, lost no time in repudiating it. He had 
instructed the three diplomats to discuss the 
question of Cuba informally among themselves; 
instead of which they had drafted a document— 
and allowed the substance of it to become 
known—only too accurately described by a 
New York critic as “ weak in its reasonings and 
atrocious in its recommendations.” In spite of 
this rebuff, the Democrats won the election 
again in 1856, with the Southerners more than 
ever convinced that they must have Cuba so as 
to keep the balance even with the free states. 
Mr. Buchanan, now President, announced that 
if he could settle the slavery question, and then 
add Cuba to the Union, he would be “ willing 
to give up the ghost,” and let the Vice-President 
succeed him. He failed signally in all his ambi- 
tions. The slavery question was not settled; 
Cuba was not added to the Union; and the 
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The illegal traffic in slaves from Africa to Cuba was largely carried on under the American flag; 
capture of a slaver off the Cuban coast, March 1858 


Vice-President did not step into his shoes, but 
left Washington to become a general in the 
Confederate army. 

During the Buchanan administration, 
America’s relations with the rest of the world 
were bedevilled by the increase in the slave 
trade. No one could escape the fact that the 
illegal traffic in slaves from Africa to Cuba was 
largely carried on under the American flag. 
In the year 1859, eighty-five slave ships were 
fitted out in New York alone. Many of these 
vessels may not have been American; but, 
since the United States had refused to nego- 
tiate treaties authorizing the visit and search of 
suspected slave-traders, it was always possible 
for other nations to juggle with her flag. Any 
slaver might hoist the American flag, and no 
non-American warship could touch it. The 
unco-operative attitude of the authorities was 
due, of course, to Southern pressure. So con- 
siderable was the immigration from the slave 
states that some districts on the northern shore 
of the island looked more like American than 
Spanish settlements. The last thing these new 


settlers wanted was to see the traffic in slaves 
abolished. 

The yearning of the Democratic party to 
extend the area of freedom (and slavery) was 
well expressed by a young Brooklyn newspaper 
editor, named Walt Whitman: “ lt is impos- 
sible to say what the future will bring forth, but 
‘manifest destiny’ certainly points to the 
speedy annexation of Cuba by the United 
States.” The unconscious paradox in these 
words was characteristic of the times. Clearly, 
the lust for dominion was not confined to the 
slave-holding wing of the Democratic party. 
The poet laureate of democracy was just as 
susceptible to the rubbish about manifest 
destiny and geographical predestination as any 
Southern filibuster. 

During his last year in office, President 
Buchanan tried once more to wean Cuba from 
her Spanish allegiance. At his instigation, a 
bill was introduced in the Senate appropriating 
thirty million dollars, designed as a first pay~ 
ment, to facilitate the incorporation of Cuba 
into the Union. Republicans accused the 
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administration of bribing Spanish officials; but, 
if that was the intention of the Democrats, they 
made a mess of it. Before the bill could come 
to a vote, word was received from Spain that 
the Cortes had voted unanimously to support 
the government in preserving the integrity 
of the Spanish dominions. From then on, the 
“furor”? over Cuba subsided. Eventually the 
fruit would ripen and drop to the ground; but 
the processes of nature could not be hurried. 
Spanish sovereignty was an unconscionable 
time a’ dying. 

With the election of Lincoln and the seces- 
sion of the Southern states, Cuba dropped out 
of the news. Even so, Mr. Seward, Lincoln’s 
Secretary of State who thought himself more 
qualified than Lincoln even to direct the des- 
tinies of the nation, planned at one moment to 
precipitate a war with Spain in a last desperate 
attempt to weld North and South together. 
Faced by a common enemy, the two sections 
of the country would forget their differences, 
and incidentally settle the Cuban question to 
their mutual advantage. Fortunately, Lincoln 
was not prepared to embark upon a war with a 
friendly nation in the hope of solving a domes- 
tic crisis. The war between the States drag- 
ged on for four years; and, by the time the last 
Confederate flag was furled, Cuba had been 
forgotten. Assured of 
the permanence of the 
Union, the North was 
far more absorbed in 
building transcon- 
tinental railroads, and 
in exploiting the re- 
sources of the vast con- 
tinental domain, than in 
worrying over the is- 
lands of the Caribbean. 

To the generation 
that grew up after the 
war the notion that the 
possession of Cuba had 
once been considered a 
matter of paramount 
importance to the 
United States must have 
seemed strange indeed. 
Of what possible value 
tothe United States was 
the backward, fever- 





stricken, slave-holding island of Cuba? Gone 
were the days of the Ostend Manifesto when the 
Pearl of the Antilles was regarded as one of the 
most valuable pieces on the international chess- 
board. The fact was, as young Henry Cabot 
Lodge put it, that “ our relations with foreign 
nations today (1889) fill but a slight place in 
American politics, and excite generally only a 
languid interest. We have separated ourselves 
so completely from the affairs of other people 
that it is difficult to realize how large a place 
they occupied when the nation was founded.” 
The languid interest in the affairs of foreign 
nations applied particularly to the Caribbean. 
Cuba, during the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, had degenerated in American eyes into 
a chronic nuisance. A strong pro-Spanish 
element in the island wanted to keep conditions 
as they were, with slavery as the cornerstone of 
the economy; but the Cubans themselves, 
waging a desultory yet ferocious war of in- 
dependencc, leaned towards abolition. The 
United States wished them well, and a few 
idealists may have wanted to occupy the island 
temporarily in order to stamp out slavery; but 
there was no general demand for annexation. 
When Spain, after persistent prodding by the 
United States, finally abolished slavery in 
Cuba, and at the same time agreed to establish 
a liberal government, 
the last possible source 
of friction with the 
United States might 
well seem to have been 
eliminated. On the con- 
trary, just when condi- 
tions in Cuba had begun 
to improve, the long 
smouldering war for in- 
dependence broke out 
again. Why should it 
have flared up when it 
did, and why should the 
United States suddenly 
have decided that the 
moment had come to 
intervene? These are 
questions to be con- 
sidered in the sequel. 


Picture Library ‘to be concluded) 


JAMES BUCHANAN, Minister to Great Britain, 1853-56, 
President of the United States, 1857-61 
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DOLORES IBARRURI, the Communist leader known as 
** La Pasionaria,” whose gifts as an orator won her 
international fame 


7% OMRADES OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
( Brigades! Political reasons, reasons of 
state, the welfare of that same cause for 
which you offered your blood with boundless 
generosity, are sending you back, some to your 
own countries and others to enforced exile. 
You can go proudly. You are history. You are 
legend.” In these words, Dolores Ibarruri, La 
Pasionaria, the Spanish Communist leader, 
bade farewell, at a parade in Barcelona on 
November 15th, 1938, to the International 
Brigades which had been fighting in the ranks of 
the Spanish Republican Army. The Brigades 
were being withdrawn in accordance with the 
offer of the Spanish Republican Premier, Dr. 
Juan Negrin. To whom was La Pasionaria 
speaking ? Where did the International 
Brigades come from and why, and was her 
praise deserved ? 





The 
International 
Brigades 
in Spain 


In the autumn of 1936, on Communist 


inspiration, a shock force was internationally 
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recruited to assist the Republican 
Army in the Spanish Civil War. 
Where did the Brigades come 
from and why ? 


By HUGH THOMAS 


There had been foreigners in the ranks of the 
Spanish Republican forces ever since, between 
July 17th and 18th, 1936, the generals had risen 
to withstand the tides of revolution apparently 
sweeping over Spain. In the battle for Bar- 
celona (July r9th-2oth), many of the foreign 
athletes who had come to the city for the so- 
called People’s Olympiad (arranged, with 
Comintern backing, in opposition to the official 
Olympic Games, then beginning in Berlin) 
fought with the “ anti-fascist”’ movement. 
They were at once assimilated into the militia 
armies that streamed out from Barcelona into 
Aragén. The French Government (based on 
Léon Blum’s Popular Front Alliance) made 
available a limited number of aircraft and 
pilots to the Spanish Republic before com- 
mitting herself to Non-Intervention early in 
August. 
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At the same time, Moscow responded. Both 
Stalin and the Comintern were evidently sur- 
prised that the long-existing revolutionary 
situation in Spain should have degenerated into 
actual war. It was only on July 26th that a 
decision of a sort was reached. At a meeting in 
Prague of the executive committees of the 
Comintern and Profintern (the Communist 
organization for trade unions), it was decided 
that limited quantities of non-military aid 
should be sent to Spain if money were available. 
The Comintern also supported, though in an 
extremely tentative way, the proposal that 5,000 
volunteers should be sent to Spain to help the 
Republic. 

Partly as a result of this, but more especially 
because the Spanish cause made an immediate 
appeal to European Left-wing parties, about 
3,000 foreigners had joined the Republican 
Armies by the end of August. A group of 
technicians and engineers, despatched by the 
French Communist party, assisted the Basques 
in their battle at Irin against the forces of 
General Mola. The Commune de Paris battalion 
of Frenchmen entered action about the same 
time against the Moroccans and Foreign 
legionaries under General Franco in the valley 
of the Tagus; and in Aragén there were several 
foreign groups, Germans and Italians among 
them. Attached to the German “ Thaelmann 
centuria ’’ was the Tom Mann unit, founded by 
two English Communists, Sam Masters and 
Nat Cohen, garment-workers from the East 
End, who were on a bicycling holiday in the 
South of France at the time of the rising and 
immediately crossed into Spain. The first 
Englishmen who saw real action were two 
young men from Trinity College, Cambridge, 
John Cornford and Richard Bennett, who joined 
the Catalan militia in early August. The 
twenty-year-old Cornford, though already a 
pillar of the Communist party at Cambridge, 
joined the semi-Trotskyist POUM! column, 
since he had arrived without the papers that 
would have entitled him to have joined the 
more efficiently inspired PSUC? units. 

Throughout August and September 1936, 


1 Partido Obrero de Unifacién Marxista (Workers’ 
arty of Marxist unification). 
* Partido Socialista Unificado de Catalufia (United 
Socialist party of Catalonia). 
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the number of foreigners who arrived in 
Republican Spain everywhere increased, and a 
large corps of newspapermen followed every 
move of the fighting, from Badajoz to Toledo 
and from Iran to Saragossa. A British medical 
aid unit appeared on the Aragén front. A 
Russian embassy was set up in Madrid. The 
dynamic Italian Communist leader, Vittorio 
Vidali, arrived in Spain, under the name of 
Carlos Contreras, to organize the Spanish Com- 
munist Fifth Regiment, and to inspire with his 
formidable personality a whole series of Spanish 
revolutionary commanders. At the same time, 
the British and French Governments estab- 
lished their non-intervention committee which 
purported to halt the shipment of arms to either 
side from any country in Europe. As both the 
two Entente countries suspected from the start, 
neither Germany nor Italy would allow this 
pact to impede their regular dealings with the 
Nationalists. 

All these movements of men and material 
into Republican Spain were both ill-directed 
and haphazard. In late September, however, 
the situation changed. Incessant Republican 
defeats caused the Soviet Ambassador Rosen- 
berg to report to Moscow, that unless military 
aid were forthcoming from Russia, the war 
would be lost. Several leading Western Com- 
munists argued persuasively to the same effect, 
pointing out that, if the Republicans were 
defeated, the Trotskyists would intensify their 
denunciations of Stalin as a “traitor and 
liquidator of the Spanish Revolution.” After 
weeks of vacillation, Stalin decided to assist the 
Republic with arms—though only so as to save 
it from defeat; for the commitment of a really 
significant number of arms could obviously 
involve the risk of a general war, in which 
Britain and France might side with Germany 
against Russia. With this qualification, large 
quantities of Soviet arms were shipped to Spain 
from late September onwards, mostly in Soviet 
ships, passing through the Dardanelles. At the 
same time, the Comintern inspired a large-scale 
system of arms-purchase for Spain through 
Western-European traders. These shipments 
were accompanied by a small number of 
Russian technicians, chiefly pilots and tank 
experts. Among officers who arrived were 
apparently the future Marshals Konev, Rokos- 











Then at the height of his career as a novelist, now a 

distinguished art-historian and a Gaullist Minister, 

ANDRE MALRAUX led a group of French pilots in the ai 
defence of Madrid 


sovsky and Malinovsky, the latter known as 
** Manolito.” 

For Russian assistance to the Spanish 
Republic, there was of course a guid pro quo. 
Spain would have to pay: nearly her entire re- 
maining gold reserve (about £63 million in gold) 
was sent to Moscow before any Soviet arma- 





ments were put to use. Henceforward, almost 
the whole of the Republic’s arms purchases 
were carried out on the credit of this gold in 
Moscow, through Soviet banks in London and 
Paris; and, by relying so greatly on Soviet 
military aid, the Republic was compelled to 
fight the war partly on Soviet terms. The Com- 
munists were already establishing themselves 
in sensitive positions inside the developing 
Republican Army. On October roth, this pro- 
cess was taken further by a decree announcing 
the creation of political commissars throughout 
the army, nominally to co-ordinate political 
and military decisions. From the beginning, 
the majority of commissars were Communists, 
A further condition was that a regular Comin- 
tern Army should be gathered together in Spain. 

The idea of an international force on this 
model had for some weeks been canvassed by 
the Italian liberal emigré, Randolfo Pacciardi. 
Now the idea was fully supported by Thorez of 
France; and Dimitrov, then Secretary General 
of the Comintern, also became enthusiastic. A 
delegation of three leading Communists, Luigi 
Longo (in 1961 Vice-President of the Italian 
Communist party), Pierre Rebiére, a French- 
man, and Stephan Wisniewski, a Pole, there- 
fore arrived in Madrid to negotiate with Largo 
Caballero; and the project was agreed. 

The recruitment of the “ International 
Brigades ”” now became the main work of the 
Comintern, and each Communist party was 
instructed to raise a given number of volun- 
teers. The central office of the Brigades was 
established in the Rue de Lafayette in Paris. 
The Italian Communists, Giuseppe di Vittorio 
and Nino Nanetti, were in control. Karol 
Swierczewski, a Pole known as General 
“Walter,” once an instructor at the Frunze 
military academy in Moscow (after 1945, Polish 
Minister of Defence), was established at the 
head of a bureau technique in the nearby Rue de 
Chabrol. The future Marshal Tito, who be 
came leader of the Yugoslav Communist party 
later that year, was also in Paris, organizing his 
“secret railway ” that provided passports and 
funds for volunteers from East Europe. 
Almost all volunteers were despatched via Paris, 
where Mrs. Charlotte Haldane acted as a kind 
of matron for reception of British volunteers. 
If the volunteer were not a Communist, he was 
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usual! 
tative and by a Communist doctor. About sixty 
per cent were already Communists, and a 
further twenty per cent approximately became 
Communists during their experiences in Spain. 
But socialists and liberals received an especial 
welcome as witnesses to “the unity of the 


investigated by a NKVD represen- 


People’s Movement.” Most volunteers were 
young men, though many of the Germans and 
Italians, militant refugees from Hitler and 
Mussolini, were veterans of World War I. 
Many, particularly among the French, were at 
the time unemployed. The British included a 
number of individuals who sought some outlet 
through which to purge their private griefs and 
maladjustments. 

The first contingent of the brigades, 500 
strong, left the Gare d’Austerlitz and travelled 
via Perpignan and Barcelona, to find on their 
arrival at Albacete in La Mancha that no pre- 
parations had been made for their reception. 
The barracks of the civil guard had been made 
available; but the rooms on the ground floor 
were still stained with the blood of those who 
had been killed there earlier. The International 
Brigaders therefore preferred to crowd into the 
rooms upstairs to sleep. This first group were 
nearly all Frenchmen, with some Polish and 
German exiles from Paris. There were also 
some White Russians who hoped to use this 
roundabout method of returning home. They 
were joined by many of the foreign volunteers 
who had fought in the Tagus valley and in 
Aragon. John Cornford was among them. The 
day after arriving at Albacete, all volunteers 
were identified and registered. A clerk would 
ask if there were officers, non-commissioned 
officers, cooks, typists, artillerymen, horsemen 
or signallers present. Many naturally replied 
according to their aspirations rather than their 
abilities. 

The supreme troika in command of the base 
was composed of André Marty as commander, 
Luigo Longo (Gallo) as Inspector General, and 
Giuseppe di Vittorio as Chief Political Com- 
missar. The two Italians were men of marked 
ability, even of humanity. Marty lacked both 
qualities. He had first come to prominence in 
1919 when, as a seaman-machinist, he had led 
the mutiny of the French Black Sea Fleet in 
Protest against the French Government’s 
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decision to support the White Russian Armies. 
His subsequent rise to the top of the French 
Communist party was largely due to his anti- 
militarist record. Yet he owed his appointment 
at Albacete to his supposed military knowledge 
—and to the favour he enjoyed with Stalin. He 
proved himself arrogant, incompetent and cruel. 
The military commander of the base was a 
crony of Marty’s, a Parisian municipal council- 
lor, Gaymann, who later left Albacete under 
the suspicion of having “ wolé les soldats de la 
Liberté.” A French artillery major, Agar, 
established schools of infantry and artillery: 
he was strongly suspected of being a spy. 
André Malraux organized the air squadron 
at Alcantarilla; and Soviet technicians under- 
took the development of a training airfield at 
Las Alcazares. Louis Fischer, American author 
of The Soviets in World Affairs, acted as 
quartermaster general, until he quarrelled with 
Marty. Gottwald, the Czechoslovak Com- 
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** Arrogant, incompetent, cruel”; ANDRE MARTY, the 
French Communist leader of the International Brigades; 
in the 1950’s he was expelled from the Party 


munist, served for a time at the start at Albacete 
as general adviser; and the German Ulbricht 
organized a division of the NKVD, where he 
investigated German, Swiss and Austrian 
Trotskyists. 

The Brigades were provided with uniforms 
by the French Communist party, including a 
round Alpine woollen hat. Discipline was 
enforced with an iron hand. “ The Spanish 
people and the Spanish people’s army have not 
yet conquered Fascism,” Marty told the 
brigade. “‘ Why ? Is it because tiiey have lacked 
enthusiasm? ... Is it because they have 
lacked courage? I say ten thousand times no. 
There are three things they have lacked... 
political unity, military leaders and discipline.” 
When he mentioned military leaders, he in- 
dicated a short figure with grey hair, his over- 
coat buttoned up to his neck—General “ Emilio 
Kléber.” Kléber was a native of Bucovina, 
whose real name was Lazar Stern. As a captain 
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in the Austro-Hungarian army during World 
War I, he had been captured by the Russians, 
and had escaped to join the Bolshevik party. 
After taking part in the Russian Civil War, he 
had studied at the Frunze military academy, 
joined the Comintern military section and been 
sent to China. Now he arrived in Spain as first 
field commander of the International Brigades. 
On being introduced to his future command, he 
stepped forward and gave the salute of the 
clenched fist. Marty ended with a denuncia- 
tion of those who wished to enter battle before 
they were properly trained. So the prepara- 
tions continued. Only the Germans, however, 
took drill seriously. But Irishmen enlivened the 
dark barracks with their sad songs; and belli- 
cose slogans in a dozen languages were inscribed 
upon the barrack walls. 

The Brigade went into action for the first 
time on November 8th. On that day, while 
General Franco’s army was at the gates of 
Madrid, and the population of the Spanish 
capital were massing to resist the attack, the 
first units of XIth International Brigade 
marched out in perfect order along the Gran 
Via. (The brigade was named XI to give the 
impression that the foreign volunteers were far 
more numerous than the facts warranted.) At 
the head of the brigade was a battalion of Ger- 
mans, led by an ex-Prussian officer, Colonel 
Hans Kahle. Secondly, came the Commune de 
Paris battalion, composed of French and 
Belgians, under Colonel Dumont—nicknamed 
Colonel Kodak, because of his delight in being 
photographed. Twenty years earlier, Colonel 
Hans—as he was invariably known—and 
Dumont had been facing each other on the 
Western front. To this battalion was attached 
a British machine-gun group, which included 
Cornford. The third battalion was the Dab- 
rowsky battalion of Poles led by Colonel 
Tedeusz Oppman, chiefly composed of Polish 
miners recently established in France and 
Belgium. The entire brigade was commanded 
by General Kléber. By the evening the brigade 
had reached its position, the first two battalions 
being posted in the large ex-royal park known 
as the Casa de Campo, the third being estab- 
lished at Carabanchel. Kléber immediately 
startled the Spanish commanders by his 
efficiency; and there is no doubt that the arrival 
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of the Srigade was a key factor in the defence 
of the capital. ' 

The second (XIIth) International Brigade, 
which arrived on the Madrid front on Nov- 
ember 12th, comprised the Thaelmann bat- 
talion, the André Marty battalion and the 
Garibaldi battalion. It was commanded by the 
gay Hungarian Communist writer Mata Zalka, 
who went under the name of General Lukacz— 
like Kiéber, an Hungarian who had served in 
the Austrian Army. The German Communist 
writer Gustav Regler, handsome as Siegfried, 
was commissar of the Brigade. Among the 
other outstanding men of the Brigade were 
Ludwig Renn, celebrated for his pacifist war 
novel Krieg, who commanded the Thaelmann 
battalion. Attached to the Thaelmann bat- 
talion was a section of eighteen Englishmen, 
of whom the lone survivor of the Madrid 
battles was Esmond Romilly, the anarchic 
nephew of Winston Churchill, who himself 
died in the Battle of Britain. The Garibaldi 
Battalion was commanded by the chief non- 
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Communist among the International Brigades’ 
leaders—Randolfo Pacciardi, leader now of the 
Italian Republican Party and long Minister of 
Defence in De Gasperi’s cabinets. Nenni was 
one of his section commanders. This force was 
later also sent with the XIth Brigade to the 
battle in the University City of Madrid. The 
babel of tongues, the multilingual singing of the 
International and the infinitely sad marching 
songs of the German Communists mingled 
with the crash of collapsing masonry in labora- 
tories and lecture halls. During their first 
months of service, the losses of both the first 
two brigades accounted for one-third of their 
total strength of about 3,500. 

By Christmas, two more brigades had been 
formed—the XIIIth Chapaiev Brigade, or the 
Brigade of 21 nationalities, chiefly from Eastern 
Europe; and the XIVth, Marseillaise, brigade, 
chiefly composed of French and Belgians— 
with whom, however, the increasing numbers 
of British volunteers were grouped as No. 1 
company. The Chapaiev Brigade was under 
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The “‘ Major Attlee Company ” of the British Battalion in the Brigades, named after the Leader of the 
British Labour Party 


























































the leadership of a German Communist, Zeisser; 
the Marseillaise under that of the Polish 
General Walter. In the new year, a XVth 
International Brigade was formed, composed 
chiefly of English-speaking volunteers, or- 
ganized in the British battalion, the American 
Abraham Lincoln and George Washington bat- 
talions and the Canadian Mackenzie-Papineau 
battalion. This force entered action for the 
first time, along with three other international 
brigades, in the battle of the River Jarama in 
February 1937, the commander being a hated 
and incompetent Hungarian, General Gal. But 
the central figure in the formation of the 
brigade was Major George Nathan who, having 
risen to the rank of CSM in the First World 
War, became in 1918 one of the few Jewish 
officers in the Brigade of Guards. After being 
in Ireland with the Black and Tans (and being 
responsible—as has recently been shown—for 
the murder of the Lord Mayor of Limerick in 
1921), he passed much of the ’twenties and 
"thirties without employment, though for a 
time he was doorman at Peter Jones. By hard 
work he had developed an impeccable British 
upper-class accent; and in Spain he always 
appeared immaculately dressed. As a mer- 
cenary leader he had found himself—resource- 
ful, brave and respected. The very sight of 
Nathan, with his gold-tipped swagger-stick, 
was encouraging. 

For a while, the British battalion was known 





as the Saklatvala battalion, after the Indian 
Communist who had been briefly a Member of 
Parliament. In command, during the period of 
training, was Wilfrid Macartney, a flamboyant 
Left-Wing journalist who had spent ten years 
in Wormword Scrubs for selling military 
secrets to Russia. Accidentally shot in the leg 
by Peter Kerrigan, commissar of all the British 
in Spain, he was succeeded by Tom Wintring- 
ham, previously of Balliol College, Oxford, 
editor of the Left Review and the Daily Worker’s 
military correspondent. The battalion he com- 
manded at the Jarama included a number of 
Scots and Welshmen, several Americans, sixty 
London Cypriots, an Abyssinian, an Australian, 
a Jamaican, a.South African and a Cuban. The 
company commanders and the commissars were 
all members of the Communist party. The 
other three battalions of the XVth Brigade were 
made up of 800 mixed Balkans of the Dimitrov 
battalion; 800 French and Belgians of the Sixth 
of February battalion—so called after the riots 
in Paris on February 6th, 1934—and 4550 
Americans of the Abraham Lincoln battalion, 
including many negroes. The Irish volunteers 
were divided between the Abraham Lincoln 
and the British battalions. Those who joined 
the former did so because they objected to the 
British Daily Worker’s omission to mention 
that many of the fallen on the Cordoba front at 
Christmas had been Irish. Among others who 
had died on the Cérdoba front was John Corn- 
ford, who fell, in company with his company 
commissar Ralph Fox, on his twenty-first 
birthday. 

On the Jarama casualties were also very 
heavy—no English unit had suffered so, re- 
ported one correspondent, since the Battle of 
Malplaquet. Of the original 600, only 225 were 
left at the end of the second day. Wintringham, 
the commander, was wounded in the thigh and 
replaced by the tough Jock Cunningham, who 
had led the mutiny of the Argyll and Suther- 
land Highlanders in 1922. The most notable 
deaths were those of Christopher Caudwell, an 
indefatigable Marxist aesthetician—author of 
Illusion and Reality, which greatly influenced 
the young writers of the period—and of the 
young Irish poet Charles Donnelly. 

Immediately after the end of the battle of the 
Jarama, there followed that of Guadalajara. 


LUIGI LONGO, the able Italian Communist leader 
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1¢ Italians of the Garibaldi battalion met 


Here 1 
their countrymen under the command of 


Mussolini’s generals, thus reproducing on 
Spanish soil the chronic Italian civil war that 
asted since the March on Rome. 

The International Brigades then had their 
first rest from action. The volunteers had dis- 
covered that a “‘ war of ideas” is much the 
same as any other conflict; in Spain, as else- 
where, there had been confusion of orders, jam- 
ming of rifles, uncertainty about the where- 
abouts of the enemy and of headquarters, desire 
for cigarettes or sweet-tasting things, fatigue 
and occasional hysteria. From the beginning, 
the wilder volunteers had got into trouble with 
the authorities; but now trouble was incessant. 
Some complained that they had volunteered on 
the assumption that they could go home after 
three months. The penalty for desertion, at the 
lightest, was confinement in a re-education 
camp, for which, with its cruel rigours, many 
idealistic young men from Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries were completely unprepared. The Foreign 
Office eventually negotiated a settlement that 
exempted British volunteers from the death 
penalty; but this was imposed several times on 
members of other races. The Communist 
leadership of the brigades favoured party 
members—in matters of leave and conditions. 
Uniforms were so scarce that the British bat- 
talion were almost in rags. Nor were inter- 
national relations inside the brigades always 
happy. For instance, Gal, now a general, gave 
a banquet one night for the XVth Brigade. On 
his right he placed the brigade commissar, 
George Aitken. On his left sat Copit, the new 
Yugoslav commander of the brigade. The chief 
of staff, Colonel Klaus, a Prussian who had 
fought as an officer in the First World War, was 
so angry that, in stiff German style, he walked 
out and had to be brought back under guard. 

The rest period for the International 
Brigades lasted until July, though during this 
period many of its officers fought in battles on 
other fronts. In July, the brigades were en- 
trusted with a critical réle in the Republican 
offensive at Brunete. Their losses were again 
very heavy. The American Lincoln and 
Washington battalions lost so many men that 
they had to be merged into one. Among the 
Americans who fell were Oliver Law, the negro 
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By courtesy of Christopher Cornford. Esq. 


JOHN CORNFORD, the voung Cambridge poet, who was 
killed in the defence of Madrid, December 1936 


commander of the Lincoln battalion, and a par- 
ticularly high number of Jewish members of 
the American battalions. During the campaign, 
there was insubordination among the brigades. 
Captain Alocca, in command of the brigades’ 
cavalry, deserted in the face of the enemy and 
drove fast for the French frontier. Returning 
later to Madrid, he was shot for cowardice. 
The British battalion, which had been reduced 
to about 80 men, also grumbled when ordered 
to return to the battle. Commissar Aitken suc- 
cessfully put the point of view of the exhausted 
men to the higher command. But the XIIIth 
Brigade, composed mainly of Poles and Slavs, 
absolutely refused to return to the battle. Its 
commander had to restore his authority by 
shooting a ringleader of the mutineers. During 
the course of the battle, the gallant English 
Major Nathan was killed. Earlier that day, he 








had personally rallied a battalion of fleeing 
Spaniards with his gold-tipped swagger stick in 
hand. He was mortally wounded by a bomb. 
In his last moments, he ordered those about 
him to sing him out of life. At night he was 
buried in a rough coffin beneath the olive trees 
near the River Guadarrama. 

The International Brigades played a leading 
part in most of the battles of the rest of the war 
—at Teruel, in Aragon and on the Ebro. By 
the end of 1937, however, recruits became much 
more difficult to find. Several battalions of 
newly trained Spaniards were included in nearly 
all the Brigades. By mid-1938, they became a 
majority. By that time, the main purpose of the 
Brigades—to act as a shock force within the 
Republican Army—had been achieved. For 
general political reasons, the Comintern had no 
need any more of a special army in Spain, since 
Communist influence inside the Republican 
Army was anyway pre-eminent; and the 
Republican premier, Juan Negrin, proposed to 
the League of Nations that the foreign volun- 
teers in Spain should be withdrawn as a gesture 
to world public opinion. In consequence, a 
League of Nations Commission was despatched 
to verify the numbers of men and the fact of 
their withdrawal. By mid-January 4,640 men 
of 29 nationalities had left Spain. Of these 
2,141 were French, 548 Americans, 407 British, 
347 Belgians, 285 Poles, 182 Swedes, 194 
Italians and 80 Swiss. 6,000 others remained 
to be engulfed in the flight from Catalonia and 
to be interned in the concentration camps of 
southern France. 

The most signal achievement of the Inter- 
national Brigades had been in their earliest 
stage, when they had greatly raised the morale, 
as well as the firepower, of the Republican 
Army at a moment of disaster. Their sustained 
resilience throughout the winter of 1936-37 in 
battles around Madrid was probably the main 
factor in the preservation of the capital. 
Secondly, the way in which the brigades were 
organized—their mixed and self-sufficient char- 
acter—provided a model for the organization 
of the rest of the Republican Army. Thirdly, 
the Brigades undoubtedly served as a symbol of 
international support for the Spanish Republic 
which their Communist control did not entirely 
render absurd. 
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The total numbers of foreigners who fought 
in the International Brigades was about 40,000, 
though they never exceeded 18,000 at any one 
time. Probably another 5,000 foreigners fought 
with other units of the Republican Army, 
chiefly in Catalonia. The largest national 
group were the French; British volunteers 
numbered about 2,500, of whom over 500 were 
killed and 1,200 wounded. 

The future of those who fought in the 
Brigades had been especially varied. For in- 
stance, in the late 1940’s, all those Communists 
from East Europe who had fought in Spain 
came under the cloud of Stalin’s suspicion— 
purely for that reason. The Hungarian Foreign 
Secretary, Laszlo Rajk, who had been com- 
missar of the Rakosi Battalion in the XIIIth 
International Brigade, “‘ confessed ”’ at his trial 
in 1949 that he went to Spain on behalf of the 
secret police of Admiral Horthy “ with a double 
purpose: to find out the names of those in the 
Rakosi battalion; and to bring about a reduction 
of the military efficiency of the Rakosi bat- 
talions. I should add that I also carried on 
Trotskyist propaganda in the Rakosi battalion.” 
After Rajk’s execution, nearly all the veterans of 
the Spanish war in East Europe were arrested 
and many shot. After the death of Stalin, most 
of these old “ volunteers for liberty ” were re- 
habilitated—even some of those who, like 
General “‘ Kléber,” had been purged in 1937- 
38. Today, it is again safe to speak with pride 
in East Europe of having been a “ Spaniard.” 
In Poland, Spanish War service brings a 
pension, and ex-Spanish War Veterans are to 
be found everywhere in positions of power, a 
minister here, an ambassador there. 

In the West, few ex-combatants of the 
International Brigades have found high posi- 
tions in their own lands. Exceptions are André 
Malraux in France and Randolfo Pacciardi in 
Italy. The only British Member of Parliament 
to have fought in Spain was Mr. Robert 
Edwards, who fought in Aragén. The most suc- 
cessful ex-brigadier in Britain, however, is 
possibly Mr. Will Paynter, the present General 
Secretary of the National Union of Mine 
Workers, who was British commissar at the base 
at Albacete. In the United States, the Abraham 
Lincoln battalion reunion was declared sub- 
versive as early as 1946. 
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Mansell Collection 


St. Peter’s, at the end of the sixteenth century, before the completion of Michelangelo’s dome; from a 
painting in the Vatican Library 


Balthazar Gerbier 
in seventeenth-century Italy 


Early in the seventeenth century, an English royal favourite, the 
Duke of Buckingham, despatched his Dutch agent to 


Italy to form a_ sumptuous art-collection. 
By L-R. BETCHERMAN 


HEN THE MARQUIS OF BUCKINGHAM lection that he amassed for Buckingham was 
W sent Balthazar Gerbier—an immi- predominantly Italian (“the pearls of Italian 

grant Dutch painter—to Rome and art”) and the aesthetic doctrine that he pro- 
Venice in 1621 to buy paintings, he gave him an _pagated all his life was Italianate: “I shall 
assignment that perfectly suited his talents and _always prefer the ancient magnificency to that 
inclinations. For in Italy, as a connoisseur and __ of all other nations; for the buildings of Italy 
practitioner of art, Gerbier found his spiritual are pleasing from the plinth of the rustic until 
home. Italy was to shape him, and he, in his the rail that finisheth the front, on the top 
turn, was to contribute to the Italianizing pro- —_ whereof are not seen the great garrets which the 
cess that was moulding English taste. The col- _ French affect so much, and who are but recep- 
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BALTHAZAR GERBIER, the immigrant Dutch artist, who, 
as a collector working for the Duke of Buckingham, 
contributed largely to the “ Italianizing process that 
was moulding English taste.” Engraving after Van 
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tacles for wind. There were to be other 
Italian journeys for Gerbier during his years as 
Keeper of York House, Buckingham’s palatial 
mansion in the Strand, but none could have 
equalled the delight of the first. 

Gerbier set forth that summer carrying, in 
addition to money for his personal expenses, 
£200 and letters of exchange to be cashed in 
Venice. His first destination was Rome—the 
undisputed art centre of the world.2. There he 
went quietly gbout his business, careful to 
avoid the eye of authority; for although cooling 


1Gerbier, Sir Balthazar, The Interpreter of the 
Academie for Forrain Languages and all noble sciences 
and exercises, London, 1649, p. 178. 

? The data for this journey is taken from Gerbier, 
** Reckening what the pictures of Milord Admiral doe 
cost, whit the Charges and Fraemes” in the MS. 
Tanner 7 3, f. 122-3, Bodleian Library. All unacknow- 
ledged quotations come from this source. 





autumn breezes wafted into the city from the 
Alban Hills, Rome could be a hot place for a 
Protestant. The Jesuits were on the watch for 
heresy, as keenly as the Inquisitors of Spain, 
and to stand one’s ground, declaring oneself 
English or Dutch, was useless, for there was no 
protection to be had, no English or Dutch 
embassy for refuge. The only English institu- 
tion was the English College of Jesuits, and the 
Protestant traveller usually gave a wide berth 
to that establishment. One group that Gerbier 
could have met with impunity were the Dutch 
artists who clustered in lodgings at the foot of 
the Quirinal. They were harmless Bohemians, 
who enjoyed drinking wine and endlessly 
analyzing the chiaroscuro technique of their 
idol, Caravaggio. An association with them 
could not have caused trouble for Gerbier, 
because official Rome did not even know that 
they existed. But if Gerbier, or any other 
Protestant in the Rome of 1621, doubted the 
existence of danger, he had only to pause and 
reflect on the fate of John Mole, a tutor, who, 
accompanying his pupil to Rome in 1609, was 
arrested by the Inquisition and twelve years 
later still languished in a Roman prison. 

This chastening example, however, did not 
stop Gerbier from buying art for Buckingham 
and seeing the sights of Rome for himself. Like 
tourists of every age, he could not contain his 
admiration: “‘ The Capital, the Mount Cavallo 
and the Vatican, and the Temple (called Saint 
Peter) may be put to the miracles of the world.”* 
He mused on Ancient Rome amid “ broken 
marble columns, the Pantheon, some triumphal 
arches.” He was entranced by the sight of the 
“ rare carved statues and pictures ” of Renais- 
sance Rome.* 

Gerbier worked out a special itinerary for 
the City which he later recommended to all 
travellers in a little handbook entitled Subsidium 
Peregrinantibus. Since there is no reason to 
suppose that he did not follow his own good 
advice, we can, therefore, accompany him on 
his sight-seeing—provided he does not lose us 
with his eccentric spelling of names and places. 
It was the pictures that particularly claimed his 
attention. First, to view them in order) 


3 Gerbier, The Interpreter of the Academie, p. 178. 
4 Gerbier, Sir Balthazar, Subsidium Peregrinantibus 
Oxford, 1665, pp. 94, 95. 
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those of Perin del Vago in Castle St. Angelo, 
then proceed towards the plain (on which the 
famous St. Peter’s Church is built) observe 
there the great Pyramid on the left side of that 
plain, and in the Church, the pictures of the 
Cavalier Balioni, Pormarancio, Passignani, Del 
Castello,° the Pieta (in marble) of Michael 
Angelo, the Day of Judgment by the same 
Angelo painted in the Pope’s Chapel, the altar 
and sepulchre of St. Cecilia, all of jasper and 
other rare stone; in the Pope’s Chambers the 
matchless pictures of Raphael d’Urbin, thence 
make towards A Bel Vidor there see the 
Laocéon, the Apollo, Cleopatra, Lautino, and a 
Marble called e/ Torso.”” Next he advised a visit 
to St. Peter Montorio to see the famous 
Raphael Transfiguration above the altar—now 


*In the early seventeenth century, leading con- 
temporary artists like Pomarancio and Castelli were 
commissioned to paint large easel pictures for St. 
Peter’s. These have long since been removed. 


in the Vatican Museum. Then on to the Capi- 
toline Hill to admire the statue of ‘‘ Marcus 
Aurelius on horseback . . . Il Colosso and the 
Triumphal Arch of Constantin.” He did not 
overlook “the Farnese Palace, in the gallery 
(above stairs) the rare painting in white and 
black of Hannibal Carasa . . . the great Market- 
place called Navonna . . . the Church called 
Minerva, and therein the figure of Christ 
carved by Michael Angelo.”’® 

Although primarily interested in painting, 
Gerbier also paused to admire the masterpieces 
of Greek sculpture. ‘Concerning Venus, 
there’s not a figure in the world more genteel 
and more accomplished than that of Medici’s at 
Rome, and next to that nothing more manly 
than the Hercules of Farnese, nothing more 
noble than the Apollo, the Meleager, the 
Gladiator, and above all the incomparable 


® Gerbier, Sir Balthazar, Subsidium Peregrinan- 
tibus, Oxford, 1665, p. 95 et seq. 





The Gerbier Family, by Rubens 
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Mansell Collection 


For Titian’s Ecce Homo, with its representations of CHARLES V (on horseback), the POPE (Paul III) 
and PIETRO ARETINO as Pilate, the Earl of Arundel is said to have offered his rival collector, 


Buckingham, £7,000 “‘ in money or land.” 


Laocéon, whereof the lineaments, the circular 
strokes, the muscles, the nerves, and the veins 
are so well expressed that it seems to be a 
gathering of figures petrified, and who in 
former times must have been of flesh, as the 
child at the town house at Sens in France, 
which a mother had borne sixteen years, and 
which was found in her body after death.”’ 
Perhaps Gerbier made many drawings of these 
antique statues. We know that he copied the 
Hercules in the Farnese Palace, and that it was 
so “ excellently drawn with a silver pen upon a 
large piece of Table-book leaf” that it was 
“* the admiration of all the Italians that saw it.”’® 

In his determination to see Buckingham 
established in the finest private residence in 
Europe, Gerbier was indefatigable in visiting 
the palaces and villas of Rome—each an in- 
habited monument to the glory of a family. 
Setting the standard of magnificence for the 


7 Gerbier, The Interpreter of the Academie, p. 169, 
8 Norgate, Edward, Miniatura, 1919 edition. p. 85. 


Kunst-historisches Museums, Vienna 


future Keeper of York House were the “Palaces 
of Borghese, Oldebrandini, Guisi . the 
Garden of Pleasure of the Cardinal Borghese, 
all beset with rare antique statues and within 
garnished with many rare pictures.”® The visit 
to the richly-ornamented, suburban Villa 
Borghese called for a comparative study of the 
rival Villa Ludovisi that another papal-nephew, 
the Cardinal Ludovico Ludovisi, had con- 
structed in his vineyards. Gerbier’s love of 
magnificent building took him farther afield, 
to the towns of Frascati and Caprarola where 
the Roman aristocrats, the Aldobrandini and 
the Farnese, had their summer villas. 

One of his favourites was the Palazzo de 
Chigi (“‘ Guisi” in Gerbier’s peculiar ortho- 
graphy) to which he returned again and again 
to study the frescoes by the divine Raphael. 
In company with other artists, he spent hours 
in the charming entrance hall overlooking the 
garden, copying the famous Banquet of the 


® Gerbier, Subsidium Peregrinantibus, p. 98. 
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Gods. Working near Gerbier was a Florentine, 
who explained that he was making sketches for 
a copy of monumental proportions. The 
finished work was to be in two parts, each 
nineteen feet long. Gerbier must have visited 
this artist’s studio to see the work in progress, 
because he purchased “ the two great histories 
which are in making” for the sum of £42, 
arranging for them to be sent to London on 
completion. Well satisfied with this transac- 
tion, he settled down to finish his own copy. 
Gerbier’s version also found its admirers. An 
art critic of the day wrote: “ The best Crayons 
that I ever saw were those made by Sir Balthazar 
Gerbier after those so celebrated Histories done 
by Raphael of the banquets of the Gods, to be 
seen in the Palazzo de Gigi.’’!° 

While indulging himself as an artist, 
Gerbier was busily searching out pictures. The 
most popular modern art was the Bolognese 
School—the Caracci and the graduates of their 
renowned Academy at Bologna. One of the 
greatest exponents of this School, Guido Reni, 
was painting in Rome at that time. From 
“Guido Boulonese,” Gerbier bought a “ great 
peice of the four seasons ” for £70. This was 
soon encased and on its way to Turin (at a cost 
of £4); shortly afterwards, its purchaser de- 
parted from Rome too, en route to Venice. 

The worst of the journey was over when 
Gerbier left the mountainous roads and des- 
cended into Bologna. Here he stopped long 
enough to buy a lute for his patron’s household 
(£4). At Padua, he made a mental note of the 
arcaded streets which he later incorporated into 
a book on architecture: “ the undermost part 
of a front left open like palaces in Padua.”! 
From Padua to Venice his eye was delighted by 
“the ravishing Palaces and Gardens on both 
sides of the Brenta.’’2 

An enchanted Gerbier saw the rose and pearl 
city of Venice rising from the sea like Venus on 
her conch shell. Many fancies and conceits, 
occasioned by the strangeness of life in Venice, 
presented themselves to his imaginative mind. 
“Venice,” he exclaimed, “is a Mettopolitan 
Ark made of stone.”!* Like everyone else, 


© Norgate, Miniatura, p. 74. 

" Gerbier, Sir Balthazar, Counsel and Advice to 
All Builders, London, 1663, p. 34. 

 Gerbier, Subsidium Peregrinantibus, p. 92. 

8 Gerbier, Subsidium Peregrinantibus, p. 92. 


The English Ambassador, SIR HENRY WOTTON, who 

introduced Gerbier to the treasures of the great Venetian 
palaces 
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visitor or citizen, Gerbier gravitated to the 
Piazza San Marco. In the vast square, like an 
enormous auditorium, the business of a com- 
mercial empire was transacted. Some days 
there would be a special attraction playing at the 
Piazza, a pageant or procession starring the old 
gold-garbed Doge, in the prow-shaped ducal 
cap, shuffling along under his golden umbrella. 
Here Gerbier met Daniel Nys, an Amsterdam 
merchant who bought paintings for Englishmen 
and accepted the letters of exchange with which 
they travelled. Amid turbaned Turks and 
flapping pigeons and promenading Venetians, 
whose everyday clothes were as fantastic as a 
masquerade, the two cosmopolitan Dutchmen 
would stroll deep in discussion. From Nys, 
Gerbier learned of the magnificent palaces on 
the Grand Canal and inland. He looked for- 
ward eagerly to viewing the architectural 
beauties and art treasures of the Palazzo 
Mochenigo (rented, that season, by the Coun- 
tess of Arundel), of the Palazzi Grimani, 
Contarini, Cornaro, Foscari, and the other 
mansions of the Venetian aristocracy. 

To open the doors of all these palaces, there 
was the English Ambassador, Sir Henry 
Wotton. Wotton could not do enough for the 
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Tintoretto’s The Woman Taken in Adultery, purchased by Gerbier during his 


expedition to Venice. It seemed, after difficult negotiations, “‘ moderately expensive at £50.” 
Now in the Dresden State Gallery 


confidential agent of the Marquis of Bucking- 
ham. He laid the entire resources of his em- 
bassy at Gerbier’s feet—no mean gift, for 
although the militant Protestantism of Wotton 
and his master, James the First, carried little 
weight in a Venice reconciled with the Vatican, 
nevertheless Wotton’s sophisticated personality 
and long-established friendships kept him very 
much in demand, if not with the governing 
Council of Ten, at least socially with the Vene- 
tian senators and their families. Gerbier hardly 
recognized the urbane Ambassador as the 
irascible and glowering Wotton whom he had 
known at the Hague in 1615. Instead, here was 
a human being in his proper setting, ideally 
suited to his environment: taking the air in his 





gondola, haunting the churches to study the 
pictures or listen to the music, going masked 
to festas given by the nobility or fellow diplo- 
mats, studying the details of the public build- 
ings and churches, designed by Sansovino and 
Palladio, for his forthcoming book, The Elements 
of Architecture, browsing in the book shops, 
choosing melon seeds and rose cuttings from 
the florists’ gardens at Chioggia, selecting 
goblets of an aerial lightness from the glass 
factories at Murano. For a connoisseur of living 
like Henry Wotton, Venice was a paradise. 

In 1621 Venice still abounded in the works 
of its greatest painters. The masters of the 
Cinquecento were almost contemporary, most 
of them dead no more than fifty years. Their 
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pellucid colours glowed fresh and unretouched 
on wall and canvas; their sons and nephews 
traded on their names and turned out imitations 
of their work. Of the second generation the 
most successful was Domenicho Tintoretto, 
son of the great Jacopo. He was a favourite 
with English travellers, who had him paint their 
portraits during their stay in Venice. 

Gerbier was now able to make a comparison 
between the painters of Rome and those of 
Venice: ““ The Romans do pass the Venetians 
and those of Palma in well drawing, those do 
apply themselves a long time to the design, 
those begin sooner with the colours and there- 
fore excel in colouring: it is the colouring that 
contents the sight; it is the design that satisfieth 
the judgment, a figure never being the better 
for its fair colour if it be not well designed, and 
in such a case resembleth to a blush ill-favoured 
crook-back.”’!4 

Zealously he searched out treasures for 
Buckingham. A visit to the gloomy grandeur of 
the Scuola de San Rocco, where Tintoretto’s 
mysterious lightning illuminated shadowy 
figures, sent him scurrying around Venice 
looking for a painting by that “ bold pencil.” 
Then, a day at the Doges’ Palace, spent gazing 
up at blue skies and exquisite women in 
brocades and satin leaning over pillared balus- 
trades, made Gerbier lose his heart to the 
“genteel” Veronese. Paolo Caliari of Verona 
became a minor deity for him. Henceforth his 
favourite expression was, “ For the love of 
Paulo Veronese! ” 

He was not fated to bring a Veronese home 
with him this time, but he did purchase a fine 
Tintoretto, The Woman Taken in Adultery, 
some Bassanos, by both Jacopo and his son 
Francesco, a Manfred, and, to cap it all, a 
masterpiece of Titian’s, the Ecce Homo. If the 
Bassanos came into his hands in the ordinary 
manner—Jacopo’s Shepherds in the Night for 
£30, the History of Vulcan by Francesco for 
£35, a Noah’s Ark for £15—the acquisition of 
the Titian and the Tintoretto was not so simple. 
Gerbier had to employ the services of a go- 

™ Gerbier, The Interpreter of the Academie, p. 161. 
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between, whom he rewarded with {7 in the 
name of his employer. The Tintoretto was 
moderately expensive at £50, but the great 
Titian cost the enormous sim of £275. In its 
purchase Gerbier showed himself to be daring 
and entirely sure of his own judgment. Nor 
was his self-confidence misplaced. When the 
Earl of Arundel saw the Ecce Homo with its his- 
torical personages (the Pope, Charles V, and 
Pietro Aretino as Pilate) hanging on the walls 
of York House, he offered his rival collector, 
according to Walpole, the unheard-of sum of 
£7,000 “in money or land.” 

Once the pictures were bought, Gerbier 
attended to the more mundane details of frames 
and transportation. He “ caused to be made 
and carven after the Italian fashion ” frames for 
the Tintoretto and the huge Titian. These, he 
had gilded before shipping them to London. 
(For Bassano’s Adoration of the Shepherds, a 
** gilt, ready-made frame” was good enough.) 
Then special packing cases were constructed 
into which the precious pictures were inserted 
under his careful supervision. It took sixteen 
ells of cloth to roll up the Titian before Gerbier 
felt assured of its perfect safety. 

At Turin, the Venetian and Roman pur- 
chases were united. The story of the homeward 
journey is one of freight charges, and custom 
duties imposed by every city that the little 
caravan traversed. Finally, Gerbier and his 
cases arrived home safe and sound. It must 
have been with relief that he paid a final £2 10s. 
for the transportation “ from Dover to London 
and for discharging.” 

All that remained was for Buckingham to re- 
imburse Daniel Nys for the extra money his 
agent had borrowed above and beyond the 
letters of exchange. This entailed a further 
£151 10s. to be paid to Nys’ London partners, 
Jan and Samuel Fortry. All in all, Gerbier had 
spent £651 10s. for buying pictures, having 
them framed, and shipping them home. By 
this time, Buckingham had taken possession of 
York House, and the new Keeper of York 
House had the extreme pleasure of placing his 
acquisitions on its historic walls. 








N MAY 8TH, 1961, a caravan of stage- 
() coaches and covered wagons is scheduled 

to roll out from Shawnee Mission near 
Kansas City and travel the length of the old 
Santa Fé trail, escorted by representatives of 
each of the thirty principal cities on the route. 
This unusual combination of pageant, carnival 
and rodeo has been organized by the Santa Fé 
Trail Highway Association as part of the cele- 
brations that will mark the centenary of the 
State of Kansas and the one hundred and- 
fortieth anniversary of the Trail. The going 
will be a good deal smoother than it was for the 
pioneers of 1821. 

Before 1821, Santa Fé and the territory of 
New Mexico were under Spanish rule; and 
Spanish soldiers and explorers were the first 
white men to see much of the southern half of 
the United States. By 1542, men like Cabeza 
de Vaca, Hernando de Soto and Francisco 
Coronado had led expeditions that reached the 
present states of California, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma 
and Kansas. 

Most imposing of these ventures was that 
of Coronado, who, at the head of a band of 
gentlemen adventurers, soldiers, servants, and 
friendly Indians, pushed northwards in search 
of the fabled golden cities of the Pueblos. The 
expedition found no gold; but their journey 
took them as far as the territory now called 
Kansas; and they were the first white men to 
travel over a lange part of the Santa Fé Trail. 
Behind the explorers came settlers and zealous 
missionary priests. New Mexico was settled 
early; and the village of Santa Fé was founded 
in 1609. For two centuries the little colony 
prospered and developed, until, by the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, it was the most 
important centre in the whole of the South- 
West, a community of two thousand inhabi- 
tants, producing sizeable quantities of silver, 
furs and mules. But there was one big draw- 
back. Separated from Mexico City by a 
hazardous mountain trail of fifteen hundred 
miles, the New Mexicans suffered habitually 
from a severe shortage of manufactured goods. 
American merchants in the Mississippi valley, 
who began sending trade goods, soon ran into 
trouble; and trouble, in one form or another, was 
to be the chief characteristic of the Santa Fé trade. 





The Santa Fé 
Trail 


Along the Sante Fé Trail, during the 
first half of the nineteenth century, the 
merchants of Missouri paved the way 
for the realization of manifest destiny 


in the American South-West. 


By GERALD RAWLING 


The Spanish government refused to allow 
foreign merchants to enter its New Mexican 
colonies, and most of the early American 
traders ended up in gaol. The earliest known 
trip was made in 1804, by one Baptiste La 
Lande, an employee of William, Morrison, who 
was a partner of Manuel Lisa in the Missouri 
Fur Trade. This trip paid off moderately well. 
La Lande sold the goods in Santa Fé, but liked 
the place and decided to stay and spend the 
profits. There were other early successes— 
Lisa himself sent an expedition; but the 
Spaniards soon understood what was going on 
and took energetic steps to deal with the 
invasion. Lieutenant Zebulon Pike, in charge 
of a government exploration party, strayed 
across the border and was ignominiously 
bundled out of the country. In 1812, Robert 
McKnight and his ten men, caught importing 
goods, were thrown into prison, where they 
spent the next nine years. Yet still the Ameri-- 
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The trails provided almost unlimited scope for Indian tribes “ to indulge in their passion for stealing 
horses and taking scalps”’; The Prairie Hunter, “ One Rubbed Out”; a Currier and Ives print 
of 1852 


cans came: Pike’s stories of high prices in 
Santa Fé had passed quickly round the trade- 
conscious folk of the Mississippi valley, and 
repeated efforts were made to circumvent the 
Spanish restrictions. All to no purpose: the 
customs barrier remained effective. The fur 
traders had trouble, as well as the hardware 
merchants. Manuel Lisa, Auguste Chouteau 
and Jules de Mun sponsored some quiet poach- 
ing in the area of the upper Rio Grande, but 
had a season’s catch worth $30,000 confiscated, 
despite their story that the furs had been taken 
north of the Arkansas River in American 
territory. 

Trade with New Mexico might have ended 
there, but for the revolution that, on September 
27th, 1821, transformed Mexico into an in- 
dependent nation. The infant Mexican govern- 
ment was not prepared to close the door on 
foreign trade; and American business men were 
quick to take advantage of easier conditions. 
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First in the field was Capt. W. W. Becknell, 
a Franklin, Missouri, trader, subsequently 
christened the Father of the Santa Fé Trail. 
Hovering near the border with a loaded mule 
train at the time of the Mexican Declaration of 
Independence, he took his goods into Santa 
Fé, where his party made a lively contribution 
to the wild fandangoes with which the New 
Mexicans were celebrating their new freedom. 
It was a happy time. Happiest of all for 
Becknell, who made a killing: his dry goods and 
calicoes fetched high prices in the streets. After 
which, he jogged cheerfully back to Franklin, 
his pack animals loaded with Mexican silver 
and beaver pelts; the latter a ready market in 
St. Louis, the emporium of the fur trade. Back 
in Missouri, elated with the success of his first 
plunge, he immediately set about making 
arrangements for a return trip. News of the 
bonanza spread quickly. Two further caravans 
were organized, one of them by Samuel 








Chambers and Robert Baird, fellow gaol-birds 
of Robert McKnight, who unconcernedly pre- 
pared to return to the country where they had 
just completed nine years in a Spanish prison. 

All three of the 1822 parties reached Santa 
Fé safely and showed a handsome return on 
their capital. But, between them, the Becknell 
and the Baird-Chambers parties had a plentiful 
foretaste of the troubles to come. At the outset, 
Becknell had a brush with the Osages that 
almost proved disastrous: later, they ran out of 
water in the Cimarron Desert and nearly died of 
thirst. (They killed their dogs and cut off the 
ears of their mules, trying to quench their thirst 
by drinking the blood. This only made matters 
worse; miraculously they survived by killing a 
buffalo and draining off the fluid from its 
stomach.) The Baird-Chambers group fared 
better at the start; but they had left matters late 
and were caught by the weather. A murderous 
blizzard struck them at just about the half-way 
mark, and they had to sit out the freezing winter 
beside the Arkansas River, living on their pack 
animals. The following spring they cached 
their merchandise and walked the three 
hundred miles to Taos for fresh horses and 
mules. The site of the camp became a land- 
mark on the trail, known as the Caches on 
account of the yawning earthen pits that the 
party left behind after recovering their cargo. 

Little news of these matters reached the 
ears of the public—only stories of fat profits 
and a wild welcome for /os Americanos in Santa 
Fé. Somewhat prematurely, a Baltimore news- 
paper reported that citizens of St. Louis would 
soon be eating fresh salmon from the Columbia, 
“ for distance seems annihilated by science and 
the spirit of adventure.” 

Distance annihilated! It was about eight 
hundred miles from Independence to Santa Fé 
across prairie, river, creek, mountain and 
desert; and to travel it in fifty days was con- 
sidered fast moving. In the early days, the start 
of the trail was at Franklin, Missouri, until the 
river changed its course and washed the town 
out of existence. Then other places came into 
prominence: Fort Leavenworth, Westport 
Landing and, probably best known of all, 
Independence, which would become an im- 
portant outfitting point and jumping-off spot 
for Oregon and California as well as for Santa 
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Fé. Correct timing of the trip was vital for a 
successful journey. A start could not be made 
until the new grass was strong enough to sup- 
port the stock; on the other hand, delaying too 
long involved the risk of early snows with all 
the attendant miseries, dangers and discomforts 
of wintering on the open prairie.' When the 
grass was high, then, the big Conestoga and 
Pittsburgh wagons trundled out of Independ- 
ence or Westport and began the long haul 
westward. 

The first two hundred miles was compara- 
tively easy going, with plentiful supplies of 
wood, water and grass. “‘A dreary preliminary,” 
Parkman called it, “‘ a protracted crossing of the 
threshold.” Broad level plains as far as the eye 
could see—‘“‘ green undulations, like motion- 
less swells of ocean.” A _ luxuriant, fertile 
country ; but it had disadvantages. Summer was 
the season of sudden violent rainstorms that 
reduced the trail to a sea of mire with conse- 
quent difficulties for the wagon-master. “ His 
wagons will stick in the mud; his horses will 
break loose; harness will give way; and axle 
trees prove unsound,” Parkman observed 
gloomily, adding that the traveller’s bed would 
be a soft one, “ consisting often of black mud 
of the richest consistency.” 

One hundred and fifty miles of this sort of 
country brought the traveller to Council Grove, 
which latterly became the true “ jumping off” 
place for the wilderness. Here were the last 
traces of civilization, including a blacksmith’s 
shop. And here, too, was the organizing point 
for the wagon trains: beyond Council Grove 
it was unsafe for small parties to travel un- 
accompanied, and convoys were formed with 
captains and other officers elected by popular 
vote from among the most experienced traders. 

One hundred and twenty miles farther on, 
the trail joined the Arkansas River which it 
would follow for another one hundred and 
seventy miles. At last, the traveller sighted the 
plains, the buffalo country, the Great American 
Desert. Lush, green prairie and wooded creeks 
gave way to an immense sweep of treeless plain, 
covered with the short nutritious buffalo grass 
that provided excellent feed for the stock. 


1 Winter on the Plains was a far more deadly 
business than in the mountains, where sheltered 
valleys with abundant wood and water were available. 
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Running meat,’ the old hands called it’; as a sport, buffalo hunting on horseback had few equals; 
ig 1 f g g ; 


a Currier and Ives print of 1862 


From here on, there was meat for supper— 
buffalo meat. Much of the day was spent in 
hunting these huge animals; indeed, many 
travellers went west with no other object. As a 
sport, buffalo hunting on horseback had few 
equals ; and countless travellers in the Far West 
have recorded their impressions of the chase. 
“Running meat,” the old hands called it; and 
it could be a dangerous business; in the excite- 
ment of a thundering gallop, the greenhorn 
frequently put a bullet through his own horse. 
This might mean a broken leg, or worse; and 
there was no qualified attention available. 
The centre of the buffalo range was Pawnee 
Rock, most famous land-mark on the trail and a 
favourite ambush spot for hostile Indians, who 
wed the promontory as an observation post. 
Travellers carved their names in the soft sand- 
stone; and Philip St. George Cooke, an army 
officer and diarist noted for his acid tongue, 
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described the Rock as “‘a natural monument 
inscribed with the names of all the fools that 
pass this way.” Legend has it that the seven- 
teen-year-old Kit Carson, standing guard here 
one night in 1827, shot his own mule, mistaking 
it for an Indian. 

Just beyond Pawnee Fork, the trail divided. 
To the left lay the most direct route to Santa Fé, 
known variously as the Dry Route, the Desert 
Route and the Cimarron Cut-off. It was also 
the more dangerous passage, crossing a water- 
less desert known as the jornada and constantly 
subject to attack by Comanches and Kiowas. 
The right-hand fork, the Wet Route or the 
Mountain Route, followed the Arkansas as far 
as Bent’s Fort, then turned south along the foot 
of the mountains to the Mexican settlements. 
The Mountain Route was much safer from 
Indian attack, until the Cheyennes went on 
the warpath; but to most traders time was 
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** Indians showed no inclination to treat the Americans with any great respect’’; ‘‘ Trappers on the 
Prairie: Peace or War ?”? A Currier and Ives print of 1856 


money, and they counted the hazards of the 
Cimarron Cut-off as a fair business risk. Parties 
engaged in the fur trade, as distinct from mer- 
chandise, favoured the Mountain Route for the 
sake of the comforts of Bent’s Fort. The two 
trails came together again for the final run in 
to Santa Fé, and the long journey usually ended 
with a frantic burst of speed. 

So far, the greatest of the hazards involved 
in taking the Santa Fé Trail has scarcely been 
mentioned—the Indians. Brigandage was the 
chief characteristic of the Plains Indian culture; 
and the trail provided almost unlimited scope 
for neighbouring tribes to indulge in their 
passion for stealing horses and taking scalps. 
In the early days, the eastern end of the trail 
was open to attack from the Kansa and Osage 
tribes; but, living as they did on the white 
man’s frontier and within easy reach of the 
military, they were soon reduced to the status 
of half-civilized, mission-led reservation 


Indians. Farther west, however, the tribes were 
not so easily dealt with. The lower reaches of 
the Arkansas River were frequented by the 
Pawnees, a lusty nation with a reputation second 
only to the Crows for horse-stealing: they took 
scalps, too, when the temptation overcame 
them. The middle ground was a no-man’s- 
land, claimed by four top-ranking Plains tribes: 
Cheyennes and Arapahos from the north and, 
worst of all, the permanently bad-hearted 
Comanches and their equally ferocious allies, 
the Kiowas from the south. The Santa Fé end 
of the trail could be equally dangerous: 
Apaches, Utes and Navajos, long contemptuous 
of Mexico’s weak hold on her northern pro- 
vinces, raided the settlements freely and showed 
no inclination to treat the Americans with any 
greater respect. 

For a while, the Santa Fé trade prospered 
quietly; but the increased traffic along the trail 
aroused the cupidity of the Plains Indians; and, 
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in August 1828, the Comanches struck. It was 
asmall enough affair to begin with. Two green- 
horn traders, Munroe and McNees, had ridden 
ahead of their homeward-bound caravan. They 
were nearing the Cimarron River when they 
stopped to drink at a small creek and decided to 
wait for the caravan. They fell asleep; and, 
when the wagons arrived, the two men were 
found scalped and shot with their own guns. 
Panic seized the remaining traders and, when a 
small group of Indians approached the party 
further along the trail to beg for tobacco, they 
were met with a broadside. Almost certainly 
the second Indian band was unaware of the 
murder of Munroe and McNees; but only one 
of them survived to carry word back to his 
village. The Comanches thereupon hit back in 
force and carried off most of the loose animals. 
Their fighting blood was up now and, en- 
couraged by their first success, they raided the 
next east-bound wagon train. After a running 
fight that lasted for several days, they managed 
to stampede every animal in the convoy, and 
shot and scalped the captain of the caravan. 

Back in Missouri, frightened traders de- 
manded military protection, and troops were 
eventually made available; but satisfaction at 
this news was short-lived. The soldiers were 
under orders to escort the caravans only as far 
as the Arkansas River—that is, up to the 
Mexican border. Consequently, the most 
dangerous stretches of the trail would still be 
unescorted. Many of the regular traders now 
decided they would stay at home. Neverthe- 
less, there were still plenty of adventurous 
spirits in St. Louis; and the 1829 caravan was 
headed by the brothers, Charles and William 
Bent, men destined to become as famous as the 
trail itself. 

At Council Grove, Charles Bent was elected 
captain of the caravan, a doubtful privilege. 
“There may be some honor in it,” a previous 
holder of the office observed, “ but not much 
profit.” Officers were elected for the purpose of 
organizing the train; but American frontiers- 
men were stubborn and self-willed, as well as 
gallant and adventurous. Having elected a 
captain to make decisions for him, each travel- 
ler reserved the right to use his own initiative. 
In times of trouble, this often resulted in a state 
of anarchy. 
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So it was with Charles Bent’s caravan of 
1829. Arriving at the Arkansas, where the 
troops were to remain until the wagons returned 
the following fall, courage failed the majority 
of the traders; and Bent was forced to ask 
Major Bennett Riley to escort them all the way. 
Understandably, Riley refused; he had no 
jurisdiction in Mexican territory and knew that 
penetration across the border might have un- 
comfortable consequences. Exhorted by the 
Bents and aided by some stinging remarks from 
Major Riley, the traders glumly heaved their 
outfits across the river. Despite Bent’s orders 
to keep well closed up, once they were clear 
of the Arkansas the unescorted wagons spread 
out over half a mile. Bent was doing his best 
to rectify matters when, without warning, the 
caravan was attacked by Kiowas. Only prompt 
action by the Bent brothers saved the situation. 
Riding straight into the enemy and reloading 
their rifles on the dead run, they split the Kiowa 
charge, giving the rest of the party time to 
corral the wagons and form a defensive posi- 
tion before the Indians could launch a fresh 
attack. As it was, one member of the advance 
party lost his life and the entire caravan was 
pinned down by what turned out to be a large 
war party. 

Luckily, the soldiers were only a few miles 
away, and nine volunteers burst through the 
hostile cordon to bring up reinforcements. 
Riley broke the rules by crossing the border; 
and the Kiowas, awed by the sight of two 
hundred soldiers, howled with frustration and 
withdrew. But, despite further entreaties from 
the harassed traders, Riley refused to take 
another step into Mexico. Once again Charles 
Bent faced a mutinous group of merchants, and 
somehow cajoled and cursed them into moving 
west again. It was a hellish journey; back- 
breaking labour by day and heavy guard duty 
at night reduced the men to exhaustion point. 
They became so worn out that one of the party, 
William Waldo, later wrote that “they would 
go to sleep and fall from their mules as they 
rode along. . . . In several instances men seized 
their knives in their sleep and struck them into 
the ground, and the men became afraid to sleep 
together for fear of killing each other.” News 
of their desperate straits somehow reached 
Taos; and immediately Ewing Young and a 








ninety-five-strong party of fur trappers set out 
to join the caravan. They had some trouble— 
hostile Indians were out in strength all along 
the trail; but they managed to reach the be- 
leagured wagon train and escort it over the last 
dangerous miles. 

Despite increased Indian activity, however, 
trade with Santa Fé soon reached its previous 
level and Charles Bent made the trip twice in 
the 1830 season. The following year, trade 
achieved the proportions of big business: half- 
a-million dollars’ worth of goods went west in 
at least three sizeable caravans. One of these 
trains achieved tragic fame through the death of 
Jedediah Smith, an event that shocked the 
entire frontier. With his partners, William 
Sublette and David Jackson, he decided to sell 
out his interests in the fur trade and invest part 
of the profits in a load of goods to Santa Fé. 
With them travelled Tom Fitzpatrick, another 
graduate mountain man, on his way to the fur 
companies’ rendezvous. Between them, these 
four master-plainsmen had an unequalled store 
of empirical knowledge about wilderness travel 
and the ways of hostile Indians. And yet, taking 
the Dry Route, they got lost in the awful 
jornada between the Arkansas and the Cimar- 
ron. Tortured by thirst, the party struggled 
along, with Smith and Fitzpatrick out ahead 
looking for water. Fitzpatrick’s horse broke 
down and Smith, deliberately taking a calcu- 
lated risk, pushed on alone. He was never seen 
alive again. The only known facts about his 
death came from the Comanches, who sold his 
weapons and equipment to some Mexican 
traders. Reaching the dry bed of the Cimarron 
River, he dug through the sand until he found 
water; then, as he was filling a canteen for his 
friends, he was jumped by a party of mounted 
Comanches. They frightened off his horse, 
surrounded him and shot him in the back: he 
killed two of them; but there was no chance to 
reload and they rode him down, lancing him to 
death. 

Four years later, the great Kit Carson nearly 
suffered a similar fate in the same region. 
Riding across the Cimarron Desert on a trap- 
ping expedition, with only two white men and 
three Delaware hunters in company, he was 
surprised by a two-hundred-strong war party. 
There was not a scrap of cover for thirty miles 
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in that sun-baked landscape, and Carson had to 
act quickly. Mountain men invariably used the 
same technique in such a situation: they 
“ forted up ” behind whatever cover was avail- 
able and fired their rifles in relays, always keep- 
ing half their weapons loaded. As a result, 
hostile Indians were seldom able to rush a 
besieged party without suffering comparatively 
heavy casualties: in any case, the idea of a 
frontal attack rarely occurred to them. As the 
Comanches swooped down on him, Carson 
must have momentarily thought himself a 
“* gone beaver ”’; but, springing from the saddle, 
he whipped out his scalping knife and slit the 
throat of his mule, dragging it to the ground. 
His five companions followed his example and 
contrived to drop the animals in a rough circle: 
then the six trappers prepared to meet the 
Comanche horsemen. The Indians attempted 
to over-run the position; but the smell of the 
fresh blood made their ponies shy off and they 
were reduced to the familiar circling attack. 
Always keeping some of their rifles loaded, 
Carson and his men held off the Comanches 
throughout the day, killing forty-two of them. 
When dusk fell the defenders abandoned their 
position and managed to evade the Indians: 
parched with thirst, they had to walk seventy- 
five miles to the nearest water. Afterwards 
Carson sa'd that the bodies of some of the dead 
mules that formed their barricade were so pin- 
cushioned with arrows that he could not lay 
the flat of his hand anywhere on the animals 
without touching a shaft. 

Not all Indians were so intractable as the 
Comanches and Kiowas; ard the Bent and St. 
Vrain partnership, large scale merchants in the 
Santa Fé trade, managed to work up very 
friendly trade relations with the Southern 
Cheyennes. Soon business was big enough to 
warrant the building of a trading post where the 
Cheyennes could bring their pelts and buffalo 
robes to barter for blankets, cloths, knives and 
hardware. The post was built in the summer of 
1833—a colossal mud fortress, standing on the 
north bank of the Arkansas where it com- 
manded a strategic position on the Mountain 
Route to Taos 20d Santa Fé. For many years it 
was to be the only trading post of any im- 
portance in the whole of the South-West. 
The Southern Cheyennes were permanent 
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From: Max L. Moorhead, ** New Mexico's Royal Road,"’ Univ 





rsity of Oklahoma Press, 1958 


“It was about eight hundred miles from Independence, Mo., to Santa Fé, across prairie, river, creek, 
mountain and desert; and to travel it in fifty days was considered fast moving’; the March of a 
Caravan 


customers; and before long their neighbours, 
the Arapahos, were pitching their lodges outside 
the fort. Eventually the more distant tribes also 
came in to trade: Comanches, Kiowas and 
Apaches first, then Utes and Wyoming Sho- 
shones from the northern Rockies. 

Bent’s Fort, or Bent’s Big Lodge on the 
Arkansas, as the trappers called it, was a major 
key point in the development of the Far West. 
Like its more famous, but not more important, 
counterpart in the north, Fort Laramie, it 
served many purposes: trading centre for all 
Indians in the area; outfitting and wintering 
spot for fur traders; good pull-up and refitting 
point for west-bound emigrants and Santa Fé 
traders; council house for powwows and peace 
talks; and finally, when the Army requisitioned 
it, strategically placed military base for the war 
with Mexico. 

Riding up to Bent’s Fort, George Ruxton in 
1847 was to feel “‘ proudly secure ” at the sight 
of the Stars and Stripes fluttering high over the 
mud walls. Other observers had been moved by 
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different emotions at the appearance of an 
impregnable fortress just across the Mexican 
border. For some time, anti-American feeling 
had been growing in New Mexico, fostered to a 
large extent by the attitude of the Governcr, 
Manuel Armijo, who nursed an implacable 
hatred of all gringos. Suspicious of the fort’s 
purpose, Armijo accused the Bents of arming 
hostile Indians and protecting contraband 
trade. There was little truth in the allegations, 
and the affair blew over; but relations between 
Armijo and Charles Bent remained cold. 
Further trouble came in 1839, when Armijo 
marked up an arbitrary tax of S500 on all 
wagons bringing American goods to Santa Fé. 
The Missouri traders seethed with indignation, 
but soon found their own way round the 
problem by using bigger wagons, or by stop- 
ping short of the customs house and transfer- 
ring all their merchandise to a tottering pile on 
one vehicle. 

Relations between the two countries, never 
easy, deteriorated sharply in the early 1840’s as 








a result of intervention from an unexpected 
quarter. New Mexico’s eastern neighbour was 
the Republic of Texas, a young country with a 
Declaration of Independence only five years old. 
A very high proportion of the “‘ Texians ” (as 
they were called at the time) were “ Anglo- 
Americans”; and, although they were not 
citizens of the United States, and would not be 
for another five years, the distinction was quite 
beyond the comprehension of the Indians and 
was deliberately ignored by the Mexicans. The 
President of the Lone Star Republic at the time 
was the incompetent Mirabeau Lamar who, 
led to believe that the New Mexicans needed 
only a show of force to throw off the shackles of 
allegiance to Mexico City, allowed himself to be 
talked into sending a military expedition to 
Santa Fé. The result was a fiasco. The two- 
hundred-and-seventy strong army of libera- 
tion, hopelessly misled, managed to lose itself 
completely in the wild country of the Pan- 
handle. When finally they reached civilization, 
they fell straight into the hands of Armijo’s 
troops. 

Yet the Texans remained convinced that the 
annexation of New Mexico was a simple matter, 
requiring only a determined expeditionary 
force. Next year, despite the return of the level- 
headed Houston to office, Texas sponsored two 
further ramshackle forays against New Mexico. 
Charles Warfield was commissioned by the 
Texan government to scour the frontier grog- 
shops for such troops as he could find,? and 
once more march to the relief of the New 
Mexican residents supposed to be clamouring 
for annexation. Simultaneously, Jacob Snively 
was authorized to recruit another army of three 
hundred men and attack the Mexican caravans 
on the Santa Fé Trail. The campaign never 
reached the proportions of anything bigger than 
a skirmish. Some of Warfield’s freebooters 
waylaid an east-bound caravan and, after rob- 
bing it, brutally murdered the proprietor, a 
prominent New Mexican merchant named 
Chavez. News of the attack, which had taken 
place on American soil, quickly reached the 
ears of the United States government; and 
three hundred dragoons under Capt. Philip St. 
George Cooke were immediately ordered to 


? Texan finances were in such a parlous state that 
the Republic could not support an army. 
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patrol the Santa Fé Trail as far as the American 
border. The Texans, meanwhile, had made 
contact with the Mexican advance guard and 
managed to kill about thirty Pueblo Indians, 
press-ganged into service by Armijo. Their 
triumph was short-lived: unexpectedly they 
ran into Cooke’s dragoons. Cooke, faced with a 
delicate situation, acted with commendable 
forthrightness. Quite arbitrarily, he pro- 
nounced that the Texans had wandered on to 
American soil and disarmed the entire expedi- 
tion; then he offered a safe conduct back to 
Missouri for those who wanted it, and allowed 
the remainder to find their own way home to 
Texas. It was a neat solution that satisfied 
everyone except the outraged Texans. 

An uneasy peace now reigned briefly over 
the trail; but greater forces than those involved 
in the Santa Fé trade were presently to make 
themselves felt. In March 1845, a new Presi- 
dent, James K. Polk, stepped into the White 
House and events began to move quickly. 
When Polk came to power, two problems were 
uppermost in his mind: the settlement of the 
Oregon question with the British and the 
acquisition of California, either with or with- 
out the consent of Mexico. He was to be suc- 
cessful in both enterprises; but matters nearer 
home received attention first. December 1845, 
saw the annexation of Texas, a move welcomed 
—indeed, long sought after—by that republic; 
but regarded by the Mexicans, who had never 
recognized Texan independence, as an un- 
qualified act of aggression. This did not assist 
the progress of Polk’s negotiations for the pur- 
chase of California. Hoping for a bloodless 
conquest, he tried every pacific means within 
his power—but to no purpose; anti-American 
feeling in Mexico City was too strong and too 
long-standing. The single-minded and pur- 
poseful Polk then slyly manoeuvred the 
Mexicans into striking the first blow and, in 
May 1846, went to war to achieve his aim. 

War with Mexico brought an end to the 
Santa Fé trade, with the baggage trains and 
supply .wagons of General Stephen Watts 
Kearney’s army racking their way along the 
road that for a quarter of a century had been the 
trade life-line of the South-West. As a high- 
way, however, the Santa Fé Trail had many 
more years of life to come. Military and 
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emigrant traffic used the route in ever-increas- 
ing numbers; and battle, murder and sudden 
death continued to play a notable part in its 
history. In 1847, a bloody insurrection by the 
Pueblo Indians of Taos resulted in the murder 
of many leading American citizens in Santa Fé, 
including Charles Bent, the newly appointed 
Governor, who was scalped with a bowstring 
and horribly mutilated. It was a vintage year for 
the Comanches too: they took forty-seven white 
scalps and burned three hundred and thirty 
wagons, some of them army supply vehicles. 
The Indians, quite apart from their traditional 
love of raiding, grew steadily more hostile as 
they saw that the white men were killing off the 
buffalo herds or, at best, driving them away 
from their habitual pastures. Slowly, the 
Plains Indians were brought under control, 
until the trail could be travelled in comparative 
safety; but by the time the Indian question was 


finally settled, the railroad had reached Santa 
Fé. 

Commercially speaking, the Santa Fé trade 
was never of very great importance to the 
United States: the annual turnover seldom 
exceeded half a million dollars and formed only 
the smallest fraction of American trade interests 
as a whole. But, geographically and politically, 
its effect was vital. Just as the fur traders, fol- 
lowing the route of Lewis and Clark, had 
opened up the North-West, so the hardware 
merchants of Missouri exploited the dis- 
coveries of Zebulon Pike and paved the way for 
the conquest of the South-West. The men in 
the field were concerned only with earning a 
livelihood; but, as they did so, they formed the 
spearheads of the Manifest Destiny that would 
carry American influence across the Missis- 
sippi, west to the mouth of the Columbia and 
south to the Rio Grande. 
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KIT CARSON, the famous Indian frontiersman and guide; 
a photograph of 1863 when he was commanding Federal 
troops in New Mexico 
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The Birth of Roumania: 


FACT AND FICTION 


At a time when a Communist government is trying to destroy all 


links between Roumania and the West, a Roumanian-American historian surveys 


the facts and legends about his country’s past. 


By RADU R. FLORESCU 


been frequently challenged in the West 

and, to this day, is accepted only with 
qualifications by English-speaking scholars. 
At a lower level, a Roumanian secondary-school 
pupil, turning from his pre-war classroom text- 
book to a survey of Eastern Europe at the 
English fifth-form level, would scarcely believe 
that he was reading essentially the same siory. 
Objective history ideally requires that the 
picture of any great man or problem be not 
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substantially divergent, whether viewed by a 
Catholic or Protestant, French or German his- 
torian. We know that not even the West has 
reached that necessary degree of impartiality. 
Nevertheless, we usually recognize an im- 
portant personality or the fundamentals of a 
problem, although we may still disagree on par- 
ticulars. This statement, however, is hardly 
true of the heated polemics that have separated 
Roumanian historians from almost all their 
neighbours for over a century. The controversy 
has not been limited to interpretation of detail: 
it has affected fundamental problems, such as 
racial origins, the composition of the language, 
and ethnic continuity during the Middle Ages. 
Allowing for national, religious, and other pre- 
judices, this lack of agreement on fundamentals, 
the antagonistic competition of myths, the be- 
wildering variety of incompatible theories, and 
the startling nature of some claims, have led 
some Western historians to a degree of reserva- 
tion that borders on scepticism. They have 
come to question the procedures that led pre- 
sumably honest men, using the same material, 
to diametrically opposite conclusions. This is 
one reason why so little of Roumania’s historical 
tradition survives in English academic circles, 
and why so many misconceptions prevail among 
the reading public at large. 

To a certain extent, Roumanian historians 
have only themselves to blame for this situation. 
The study of Roumanian history began late in 
the seventeenth century, when a handful of 
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theological students from Transylvania, avail- 
ing t.emselves of the new educational privileges 
granted by the Papacy to the Uniate Church, 
travelled to Rome for an education.! There 
they rediscovered their past, engraved upon 
Trajan’s column commemorating the Roman 
conquest of Dacia. This discovery of their 
Roman origins gave them both a linguistic 
pedigree and a theory of race, that could with 
difficulty be matched by those of any of their 
neighbours. Instead of representing just an- 
other “unhistoric nationality” of Eastern 
Europe, they could claim equality with the 
Latin West. At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, the findings of the Transylvanian 
scholars were enthusiastically taken up and 
elaborated by a generation of romantic revolu- 
tionaries in the other two provinces of Moldavia 
and Wallachia. They linked the theory of 
Roman descent to the medieval autonomy of 
their respective provinces, and labelled this 
situation unique among the people of the 
Balkan peninsula. The motives of the Roman- 
tics were no more scholarly than those of their 
Transylvanian predecessors, and equally sus- 
pect. After centuries of Hungarian domination, 
the Transylvanians were interested in stressing 
the priority of their rights, just as the romantics 
sought medieval precedents in their struggle for 
emancipation from Turkish control. All means 
to promote this end seemed justified to his- 
torians who felt that the times were not ripe for 
impartial historical investigation. At least, 
there can be little doubt that the sincerity of 
their creed was a factor in the eventual triumph 
of Roumania’s cause, and the kind of history 
that Michael Kogalniceanu and John C. 
Bratianu wrote was at least good literature in 
the best Carlyle-Macaulay tradition.” 

It was not until the close of the nineteenth 


! Transylvania, or the land across the forests, was 
the original refuge of the Daco-Roman populations. 
Conquered by the Hungarians at the beginning of 
the eleventh century, it enjoyed autonomy from 1526 
to 1699, when it became part of the Habsburg Empire. 
Of its many national groups only the Roumanian 
Greek Orthodox majority was without privileges. 
Union with Rome at least gave them the right of 
educating themselves. 

* Michael Kogalniceanu published his lectures on 
Roumanian history in 1852 and is best known for his 
Moldavian Chronicles. The prolific works of the 
Bratianu and Golescu brothers also best characterize 
the romantic generation. 


century that Roumanian historians turned to 
the less dramatic task of compiling documents. 
The archivist took over where the romantic 
historian left off. In a sense, to this day, Rou- 
manian history has not gone far beyond the 
documentary stage. Before Baron Eudoxiu 
Hurmuzachi, the most famous of Roumanian 
archivists, had completed the thirty-fourth 
volume of his classic collection, the work 
of compilation was sufficiently advanced 
to permit the first scientific synthesis on Rou- 
manian history. Alexander D. Xenopol, though 
bearing a Greek name, can be described as 
Roumania’s first modern historian, even 
though he laid himself open to the charge of 
having accepted far too many of the conclusions 
of the romantic writers. When, at the close of 
the first World War, Nicholas Iorga, undoubt- 
edly the greatest and the most prolific of Rou- 
manian historians, and the only one who had 
acquired an undisputed reputation abroad, 
began to gather the fruits of the extended docu- 
mentation at his disposal, the outstanding fact 
was not so much that a great deal of the 
romantic tradition had to be discarded, but that 
so much of it survived. 

In the shadow of the two World Wars, a 
new generation of scholars .shook themselves 
free from an exaggerated dependence upon the 
“ grand old man ” of Roumanian history. If I 
might designate them by an epithet, I would 
call them the “ hyper-critical school.”* The 
age of the monographer was clearly at hand. In 
order to satisfy their academic integrity, this 
new generation of historians felt it their duty to 
react against the complacency of the past, to 
look for new sources, to re-examine old ones, 
and to subject each segment of history to an 
elaborate examination. Together they suc- 
ceeded in questioning many of the older 
premises, and in reducing the number of heroic 
figures of the past. Few, in fact, escaped un- 
scathed. What survived from this re-examina- 
tion was then exposed to the vicissitudes of his- 
torical debate—a healthy phase in the historical 
process, provided it is followed by basic un- 


One hypercritical historian, Andrew Ofetea, all 
but completely revolutionized the traditional view 
concerning the revolt of Tudor Vladimirescu in 1821. 
Instead of representing the Wallachian leader as the 
hero of the nationalist anti-Greek cause, he proved 
him to be a traitor in Greek pay. 
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The inscriptions on Trajan’s column in Rome, com- 
memorating his conquest of Dacia, proved an inspiration 
to Roumanian historians 


animity. One of the few Roumanian historians 
who recognized the lack of real unanimity in the 
period preceding the outbreak of the Second 
World War was Constantine Giurescu, the only 
historian who dared challenge the great Iorga 
himself. But Giurescu’s work of rehabilitation 
can hardly be said to have got under way, for it 
was at this most critical juncture in the evolu- 
tion of historical science that the Communists 
took over, and in the name of their particular 
scientific method proscribed ‘“ bourgeois ” 
historians, destroyed their books, and reduced 
their tradition to naught. 

In a sense, the Communists were admirably 
served by the work of criticism that had pre- 
ceded them and, in many instances, had only 
straw men to pull down. The Princes, the upper 
class, the Church and the Turks could all 
readily be dismissed as villains in the plot, or, 
at least, as obscurantist agents of Western im- 
perialism. The alleged latinity of the language 
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and race, or any factor tying Roumania to the 
West, was discarded in favour of Slavonic 
cultural ties with the East: for “ national” 
agitation the Communists simply substituted the 
word “‘ social,” and, since protagonists of the 
class struggle had to be found, a few unsung 
heroes were unearthed and some old peasant 
crusaders revived. The Marxist historians 
argue their case with abundant documentary 
evidence; for to the new academicians a docu- 
ment is merely useful, to be included, abridged, 
partially omitted, or completely excluded, 
according to the needs of party philosophy. 
This development has left a handful of exiled 
historians of the older school, scattered over 
three continents, but centred in France, who 
stress once more the need for patriotic educa- 
tion. Some are even in favour of resurrecting 
the heroes and myths of the romantic past. 
What, in the circumstances, could be the 
reaction of English-speaking historians? A 
little confusion and bewilderment to be sure; a 
debate here and there; real scepticism posing 
under the guise of impartiality almost every- 
where. Although the Roumanian thesis had for 
obvious reasons always commanded respect in 
France, much of it was based upon propagandist 
pamphlets spread by romantic nationalists dur- 
ing the decade preceding the Crimean War. 
After the end of the first World War, the atmo- 
sphere of bitterness that surrounded Hungary’s 
revisionist claims to Transylvania was certainly 
not conducive to impartial historical investiga- 
tion. If anything, the Hungarians made more 
of an impression in British historical circles, 
owing to the traditional sympathy for the under- 
dog coupled with a long-standing English belief 
that the Austro-Hungarian empire was an 
essential element of stability in Central Europe. 
It was not until the publication of Professor 
R. W. Seton-Watson’s history (1934) that the 
Roumanian cause found both scholarly and 
sympathetic treatment in the English language. 
His efforts were given some continuity by the 
brilliant monographs of Professors Riker and 
East, centering on the period of Roumanian 
union.‘ The process of recognition had only 
4 Thad Weed Riker, The Making of Roumania, A 
Study of an International Problem 1855-1866, Oxford, 
1931, and William G. East, The Union of Moldavia 


and Wallachia, 1859: An Episode in Diplomatic 
History, Cambridge, 1929. 
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begun, however, for as late as 1939 we find the 
Royai Institute of International Affairs refer- 
ring simply to the “ claims ” of some tenets of 
Rourania’s historical tradition.® Such scep- 
ticism is in turn encouraged by the false his- 
torical tradition created by the Communist 
regime and imperceptibly gaining acceptance 
abroad. 

Aithough the Communist interpretation will 
forever remain suspect, it is hardly likely that 
the traditional viewpoint will survive in the 
West, in the absence of books and facilities for 
research. That is why so much of the burden 
lies with a few scholars of Roumanian history 
in the free world, whose essential task is to 
revive the pre-Communist tradition and make it 
acceptable to Western historiography by rid- 
ding it of its more obvious exaggerations. The 
controversial propositions, which in the eyes of 
“bourgeois” historians have acquired the 
status of articles of faith, can be narrowed down 
to the following four: 

I. that, racially, the Roumanians can claim 
not only Latin ancestry, but also ethnic con- 
tinuity during the early Middle Ages; 

2. that a unique autonomy was preserved 
throughout the period of Turkish domination; 

3. that there is a tradition of effective mili- 
tary resistance to invaders from the East; 

4. that Roumania’s cultural orientation was 
Western, particularly French. 

The theory of “pure” Roman descent 
need not long detain the historian, since it has 
been discarded even by the most fervent Rou- 
manian nationalist writers. If by Roman 
descent no more is meant than that the Roman 
legions were in occupation of an area roughly 
coincident with modern Roumania from about 
A.D. 106 to 271, this is a matter of historical 
record, and hardly surprising, inasmuch as the 
whole Balkan peninsula was under Roman 
control for considerably longer periods of time. 
When we refer to Roumanian as a romance 
language, there is basic unanimity among 
linguists, no matter what the extent of Slavonic 
or other infiltrations. When we state that the 


° The article refers sceptically to the Roumanian 
claim to descend from Trajan’s legionaries, “ since 
it is certain that for centuries no record of them 
exists.” South-Eastern Europe, A Brief Survey pub- 
lished by the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
London, 1939. 
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Latin-descent theory has powerfully coloured 
Roumanian nationalism, we shall still be on 
fairly uncontroversial grounds. The small step 
separating the controversial from the uncon- 
troversial lies in the innocent statement that 
the Daco-Roman population remained in Dacia 
after the legions withdrew south of the Danube. 
Herein lies the so-called “ historical miracle,” 
which, in the absence of documents, has posed 
one of the most obscure problems of medieval 
history. 

Hungarian authors have solved the problem 
in their own way by suggesting a complete 
abandonment of Dacia in the third century, 
followed by a gradual resettlement of the 
Roumanian populations to the north of the 
Danube in the thirteenth century; that is, after 
the Hungarians had established their historic 
kingdom. This view is essentially based upon 
the survival of fragments of Roumanian popula- 
tions scattered south of the Danube throughout 
the Balkan peninsula. The question that in- 
variably comes to mind is: what were the 
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The EMPEROR TRAJAN, A.D. 98-117, from whose 

legionaries Roumanians claim descent; a bust in the 
Vatican Museum 
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MICHAEL THE BRAVE, Prince of Wallachia (1593-1601), 
who united the Roumanian principalities under his rule 


motives that could have justified such massive 
migrations at a time when the notion of an 
absolute dividing line between the Roman and 
the barbarian world was beginning to lose all 
meaning ? When the Empire no longer afforded 
security, its fiscal burdens could hardly have 
been an incentive to remain within its boun- 
daries. Furthermore, the Danube was never 
the unbreachable frontier that still obsesses 
certain historians. There is abundant archaeo- 
logical evidence that commerce between Roman 
and Goths continued on both banks long after 
the Roman legions withdrew. 

Although the proverbially rich Danubian 
plain has always presented a lure to would-be 
aggressors, a cursory glance at the physical 
structure of the land to the north reveals good 
natural conditions for the survival of a popula- 
tion in times of stress. Seeking an explanation 
for the possibility of Daco-Roman survival 
during the barbarian invasions, Roumanian 
historians have focused much attention on the 
respective roles of the mountains and the 
forested belt, which spreads well into the plain. 





The debate is unnecessary. There are many 
allusions in Roumanian folklore to the protec- 
tive role of the forests, and the inaccessibility of 
the Carpathian range, combined with the fact 
that agriculture can be practised at heights of 
up to 3,000 feet, sufficiently attests the moun- 
tains’ relative importance. It is more difficult 
to account for the basic unity that the land pre- 
served in spite of geographic diversity. One 
possible clue, that merits greater emphasis, 
lies in the seasonal peregrination of the Rou- 
manian shepherd from the mountains to the 
plain. It was with such factors in mind that 
Gibbon, relying less upon documents than 
upon his deep historical insight, regarded a 
complete abandonment of Dacia as highly im- 
probable. Indeed, the theory runs contrary to 
common sense and the hypothesis of a mass- 
migration raises far more problems than it solves 


‘regarding the precise whereabouts of the 


Roumanian population. 

Roumania’s claim to have maintained the 
autonomy of its two oldest provinces, Moldavia 
and Wallachia,*® from the time of their forma- 
tion in the fourteenth century down to the close 
of the seventeenth, is the more startling, as, 
with the possible exception of Montenegro, 
such an autonomy would be unique among the 
people of the Balkan peninsula. Less often dis- 
cussed in Western circles, this claim has won 
fewer adherents than the claim of Daco-Roman 
continuity. The argument for it runs briefly 
as follows: the Principalities, though initially 
independent, succumbed to repeated Turkish 
attack in the fifteenth century, but never lost 
their national entity, as did Bulgaria, Serbia 
and Greece. The autonomy of the two pro- 
vinces was safeguarded by virtue of certain 
treaties granted to them by the Sultan in the 
fifteenth century, according to which the pro- 
vinces were not considered conquered territory, 
but simply placed under Turkish suzerainty. 
The Sultan “ guaranteed ” the autonomy and 
protection of these lands, in exchange for an 
annual gift of money or kind, as token of sub- 
mission. If the validity of this argument is 


6 Wallachia, according to the Roumanians the land 
of the mountains (Muntenia), was the older Princi- 
pality, founded around 1290 by a war-leader who 
came from Transylvania. Moldavia, centering on the 
river Moldava, was founded only around 1349 by 2 
princeling who seceded from his Hungarian allegiance 
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made dependent upon the authenticity of the 
treaties concerned, one can state positively that 
the original documents allegedly “ found ” by 
a Roumanian patriot at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century were clever forgeries, des- 
tined to foster the nationalist cause.’ 

Although a few historians have explained 
these forgeries away in terms of an unwritten 
feudal relationship binding the Principalities 
to the Turkish empire, in no way different 
from the pattern prevalent in the West, there 
is no need to go to such lengths for an explana- 
tion. For all we know, documents may have 
existed at one time; but whether written or 
unwritten, real or fictitious, codified into a 
formal treaty or based upon an informal agree- 
ment, some sort of concession was undoubtedly 
obtained from the Turks by right of the sword, 
a concession that placed Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia on a status different from that prevailing 
in other integral portions of the Turkish Empire. 
Though formal annexation had at various times 
been considered, it is a matter of historical 
record that the provinces were constantly under 
the rule of Christian Princes. A native aris- 
tocracy not only survived, but wielded con- 
siderable power and remained faithful to the 
precepts of Christianity. At no time did the 
Turks obtain the right of settling permanently 
on Roumanian soil, or of purchasing Rou- 
manian property; in fact, they did not even 
have the right of maintaining an army in times 
of peace, beyond the limited police force and 
the few officials to which they were entitled by 
treaty. Among the native aristocracy and 
peasantry, there are no known instances of 
apostacy. If the Turks violated the treaties 
during the eighteenth century, when the two 
provinces were entrusted to the rule of Greek 
Princes, it was by way of exception, rather than 
the rule, and in any case, the “ Fanariots 
were more Western than Orientally inclined. 
These facts deserve recognition, and cannot 
all be explained away by discussion concerned 
only with the authenticity of these treaties. 


' ’ There is great disagreement among Roumanian 
historians on the dates of these treaties. Most ascribe 
the Wallachian treaties to 1391 and 1460 and the 
Moldavian to 1512 and 1529. 

_* The term Fanariot is derived from Fanar, the 
lighthouse section of Constantinople where the 
wealthy Greeks lived. 


A sixteenth-century church at Curtea-de-Argesh 


From: ‘* La Roumanie en Images,” Paris, 1922 












































































The claim of having performed a heroic 
mission in the defence of Europe against in- 
vaders from the East is one that the Roumanians 
share with almost all the nations of East and 
Central Europe. Whereas the Polish, Hun- 
garian, even the Serbian participation has 
obtained wide recognition in English historical 
circles, the Roumanian contribution has been 
largely ignored. For one thing, data on these 
heroic exploits are lacking. The very names of 
the early Princes have been placed in question 
and so have their dates. Most of the still- 
recognized heroes of old have, owing to the 
efforts of the hypercritical school, lost too much 
of their heroic stature to be taken seriously by 
English historiography. For instance, few 
English text-books consider the defection of 
Prince Mircea the Old of Wallachia (1386- 
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From: ‘‘ La Roumanie en Images," Paris, 1922 


A sixteenth-century embroidered panel, 
PRINCE JEREMY MOVILA OF MOLDAVIA 


showing 


1418), at the celebrated battle of Nicopolis 
(1396), in any other way than the occasion for 
the disaster suffered by the Christian crusade. 
Yet we now know, from older sources, that the 
advice of the Wallachian Prince, if heeded in 
time, would undoubtedly have saved the day.® 


® According to a German veteran of the campaign, 
Prince Mircea advocated opening the attack with his 
well-seasoned Wallachians, but was opposed by the 
Duke of Burgundy, who favoured the cavalry-charge 
tactics that were to prove so costly at Crécy. Johannes 
Shiltberger aus Miinchen, Reise in Europa. Asien 
und Africa 1394-1497, Munich, 1839. 





Professor Seton-Watson has at last placed in 
its true perspective the career of Stephen the 
Great, Prince of Moldavia (1457-1504), who 
“stands beside Hunyady, Sobieski, and the 
Great Eugene as one of the four great cham- 
pions of Christendom against the Turks.” 
Let us recall that Hunyady himself was racially 
speaking a Wallachian. Another Wallachian, 
Prince Michael the Brave (1593-1601), against 
stiff Turkish opposition, succeeded in reuniting 
the three provinces of Moldavia, Wallachia and 
Transylvania and thus incidentally set Rou- 
mania’s ‘national objective. The significant 
point is that these and other Princes, no matter 
what their personal shortcomings, fully deserve 
the name of warriors who more than held their 
own against the Turks, at least until the eigh- 
teenth century. Whether an absolute distinc- 
tion can be drawn between the autonomy that 
these Princes successfully upheld, and the 
greater degree of subserviency displayed by the 
Greek Princes who succeeded them, depends 
upon the possibility of distinguishing between 
the more dramatic achievements of war and the 
less heroic, but no less tangible, fruits of oriental 
diplomacy. The Greek Princes were at least 
staunch patrons of the arts and protagonists of 
Western culture, which they tried to conceal 
beneath the assumed manners and dress of 
oriental despots. 

To these Greek Princes belongs the distinc- 
tion of having introduced French culture into 
the Roumanian provinces. When Professor 
Iorga asks himself the rhetorical question as to 
why the Roumanians proved so much more 
receptive to the literary attractions of distant 
Paris, when neighbouring cultures had for cen- 
turies failed to awaken a response, he is not so 
much stating a controversial proposition as 
raising a real problem. One might, it is true, 
dismiss it, by stressing the superficiality of 
French influence: a skin-deep veneer of 
manners and dress, the artificial use of the 
French language by those who held that Rou- 
manian was incapable of expressing the “ finer 
sentiments.” Here is one instance where Com- 
munist historians are in strange agreement with 


10 Stephen the Great received from the Papacy 
the title of ‘‘ Athlete of Christ ” in recognition of his 
services. R. W. Seton-Watson, History of the Rou- 
manians, Cambridge, 1934, p. 41. 
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the die-hard nationalists of yesterday; they 
both agree in condemning this “ bourgeois ” 
affection, practised by the upper-crust in 
Bucharest. Ironically enough, the French 
language was first popularized by the Russian 
occupation forces at the close of the eighteenth 
century. 

Although there is an element of truth in 
most caricatures, Western influence was neither 
superficial nor created overnight. To be ex- 
haustively studied, it would have to be traced 
back to the crusades; to the traditional con- 
nexions of both Angevins and Valois families 
with Hungary and Poland; to the economic 
interests displayed by British and French 
commercial enterprise since Elizabethan times; 
to the constant interference of both Embassies 
at Constantinople in the domestic affairs of the 
provinces; and to the innumerable travellers 
who visited the country, and the natives, much 
fewer in number, who went to the West. Essen- 
tially, however, French influence is inseparable 
from the reign of the Greek Princes, who not 
only spoke the language as members of an inter- 
national commercial community, but also, as 
former interpreters of the Sultan, formed 
valuable friendships with Western Embassies 
in the course of their official functions at Con- 
stantinople. When promoted to the title of 
Princes of Moldavia and Wallachia, they began 
to pay lip-service to the ideas of the enlighten- 
ment by way of the political treaties that figured 
so prominently on their shelves, the royalist 
secretaries they engaged for their official corre- 
spondence, the liberal tutors they unwittingly 
hired for their sons, and the increasing number 
of scholars they dispatched to the West. These 
last, in due course, paved the way for the 
introduction of the French revolutionary 
ideal, strongly tainted with the aura of the 
Napoleonic legend, an ideal that powerfully 
affected Roumanian nationalism in the follow- 
ing years. 

In spite of the narrowly circumscribed 
frontiers of knowledge that have admirably 
served the sceptic, Roumania’s historical tradi- 
tion deserves recognition in the English 
academic world. This point is particularly 
worth emphasizing when a conscious effort is 
being made by the Communists to destroy all 
links connecting the country to the West. 
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Roman continuity, the survival of a Christian 
ruling class, participation in the struggles 
against the Turks, the remarkable sensitivity to 
French influence, are all elements that definitely 
warrant Roumania’s inclusion within “ the 
great cultural frontier of Europe.” 
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TUDOR VLADIMIRESCU; traditionally a hero in the 
revolution of 1821; according to his critics, a traitor 
in Greek pay 








his War Memoirs, the late Earl Lloyd 

George wrote: “ There was an undoubted 
advantage from the point of view of national 
unity in having a Liberal rather than a Tory 
Government in power when war was declared. 
There was a further advantage in having a 
Government at the head of affairs which had the 
support of Labour. . . . But beyond and above 
all these considerations, as a factor in the 
attainment of national unity, was the circum- 
stance that the war had been declared by a 
party which by tradition and training regarded 
war with the deepest aversion, and had more 
especially since the days of Gladstone, Cobden 
and Bright, regarded itself as specially charged 
with the promotion of the cause of peace.” In 
the truths stated there, Lloyd George expressed 
both the strength and weakness of his party as 
a war-directing agency, and the roots of his own 
success and failure in the same réle. It was only 
part of the irony of the posture of the Liberal 
Government in 1914 that, under its aegis, 
through the indefatigable energy of Lord 
Haldane, the Army had been brought to its 
highest pitch of peace-time efficiency in our 
history. Working swiftly and accurately, 
Haldane gripped his problem with a speed that 
startled and outpaced many of his colleagues. 
He was able to present his Bill for Army Reform 
as the main plank in the Government’s pro- 
gramme for 1907; his secretary, Sir Gerald 
Ellison, wryly commented: ‘“‘ Radical members 
were waiting impatiently for far-reaching 
measures of social reform, and pretty disgusted 
they were to be fobbed off with a military 
problem in which they took very little interest.” 

Fortunately, the disinterest of the radicals 
was not shared by the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Asquith. He, for his part, besides supporting 
Haldane to the hilt, had done much to foster 
and fructify the Committee of Imperial 
Defence, created by his Conservative pre- 
decessor, Balfour, to study the larger aspects of 
the Empire’s war policy. But the Liberal 
Administration was never able to fuse together 
the parallel preparations for crisis that it 
sponsored. Neither Haldane’s new Army, nor 
his plans for enlarging it, nor the Navy, were 
truly fashioned for purposes clearly under- 
stood and stated by the Committee of Imperial 
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Lloyd George’s 
Dilemma 


The supreme direction of the First World 
War has remained a matter of controversy; 
in this essay, Lloyd George’s hopes 
are contrasted with the manner 


of their realization. 


By JOHN TERRAINE 


Defence. There was, in fact, no integrated War 
Plan.' Consequently, there was no full accept- 
ance of responsibility by the Government as a 
whole. Despite the fact that, as one of the 
members of the Committee wrote, “ no single 
scheme of attack by us on others was thought 
out or prepared,” high-minded Liberals were 
repelled by the whole subject, and when war 
broke out two of them, although deeply im- 
plicated in the Committee’s work, resigned— 
Lord Morley and Mr. Burns. The point of 
Lloyd George’s observations is clear: had the 
Liberals not been in power, how much stronger 
the opposition of these men to the war might 
have been, and how much more support they 
might have had in the party, and in the country! 

There they were, however, the Liberal 
Government of 1914, still, with their allies, 
enjoying a large Parliamentary majority; their 
edge somewhat blunted by years in office and 
by the vigour of their programme; distinctly 
bruised by the intractable Irish problem that 
had already provided one first-class crisis in 


1 See The Genesis of the Western Front by the same 
author, History Today, July 1960. 
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1914: and now faced with the entirely un- 
famil'ar problem of running a European war. 
The two fundamental issues that faced them 
were strategy and organization. Their limi- 
tations in respect of both were quickly revealed; 
the great Council of War summoned by Mr. 
Asquith on August 5th, 1914, found at once 
that strategy had been taken out of its hands, 
while the composition of the Council itself 
presaged a cumbersome and top-heavy supreme 
direction of the British war effort. Indeed, the 
country had only one set of machinery for con- 
ducting its affairs, whether war or peace: the 
machinery of Parliamentary supremacy, expres- 
sed through the collective responsibility of the 
Cabinet. And at that period—such was the 
looseness of British constitutional procedure— 
Cabinet meetings were not minuted; there was 
no “ follow-through ” of any Cabinet decision, 
beyond the sense of responsibility of individual 
Ministers; there was not even a precise, 
“ official ” definition of the decisions arrived at. 
The fact that this system ever worked at all is a 
remarkable tribute to the innate orderliness of 
the British character; but even in peacetime, as 
the volume of Government business expanded 
to meet modern situations, defects had become 
apparent. With the outbreak of war, the whole 
apparatus became obsolete. Writing of the year 
1917, the critical turning-point of the war, Sir 
Edward Spears has said: “ The old coat of 
democracy, never intended for wear at Arma- 
geddon, was showing white at the seams.” 
In truth, the seams began to burst the moment 
war was declared. 

The War lost no time in declaring its nature: 
it was a national struggle. Gone were the days 
when two professional Services could be relied 
upon to deal with the country’s enemies, at the 
price of a little civilian discomfort, somewhat 
higher taxation, and a few tremors on the 
Stock Exchange. Now, in 1914, Government 
was called upon to do two things: to regulate 
the military policy of the nation, and to 
mobilize its entire resources behind that policy. 
The harsh truth is that it was too late for either 
purpose to wait until war had been declared. 
The Liberal failure to grasp the meaning of the 
Entente Cordiale, to appreciate the implica- 
tions of the Staff talks between Britain and 
France that had begun as early as 1906, and 
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“I can deal with a man,” he said of Generalissimo 
Foch, “ but not with a Committee.”? FIELD-MARSHAL 
EARL HAIG (1861-1928) 


which had decided the character and purpose 
of the Army that Haldane created, largely 
robbed the Government of strategic initiative 
when war broke out, just as the French failure 
to penetrate the quality of German preparations 
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robbed the Allied cause as a whole of that same 
initiative. For that reason the British effort 
throughout the war took on the appearance of 
improvisation, of being perpetually surprised, 
or perpetually ramming at a brick wall. This, 
of course, was an intolerable situation for 
intelligent men, and so a pattern gradually 
imposed itself of distrust and conflict between 
the Service leaders who, willy-nilly, had to 
grapple from day to day with things as they 
were, and those who, recognizing that matters 
were in a lamentable state, were trying from day 
to day to transform them into something else. 
This conflict lay at the root of the organizational 
problem; for, as the war continued, it became 
apparent that much of the internal confusion 
might have been more quickly and easily re- 
solved if Ministers had had more confidence 
that the resources they were expected to 
mobilize would be correctly applied. To no 
Minister was this more applicable than to 
Mr. Lloyd George. 

It is not without significance that the first 
alteration in the constitutional machinery for 
the direction of the war was linked with the 
only attempt made to create an alternative 
British strategy, that would free the main 
effort of the country from the mire of the 
Western Front, and bring sea-power into play. 
At the end of November 1914, when the oppos- 
ing lines in the West had settled down into the 
positions that they were to occupy with only 
minor changes for the rest of the war, a 
number of people arrived at the conclusion that 
an impasse had been reached, and that a way 
round the German fortified line must be found. 
Mr. Winston Churchill, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, was naturally not without ideas on 
this subject; nor was he backward in bringing 
them to the Prime Minister’s attention. To 
consider the projects advanced by his young 
and thrustful colleague, Asquith decided that a 
committee of the Cabinet would be more 
appropriate than the full Cabinet itself, with its 
upwards of twenty members. He therefore set 
up what was called for a time the War Council. 
This body, with no fixed composition or con- 
stitution, meeting at irregular intervals, became 
the legislative and executive arm of the Cabinet 
for all purposes connected with the higher 
direction of the war. Being smaller, it was an 
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improvement on the full Cabinet (though at 
times it was not that much smaller); it was a 
step towards something new that was badly 
needed; but its limitation was apparent in the 
very manner of its birth. The only strategic 
subject that it could usefully discuss was, as it 
turned out, the Dardanelles Expedition. After 
six months, it changed its name, and called itself 
frankly the Dardanelles Committee. 

It is worth pausing here for a moment, to 
examine why it came about that the body 
charged most immediately with the supreme 
direction of the British Empire’s war effort at 
the end of almost a year’s fighting should be 
named after one in particular out of many 
theatres of war, and a minor one at that. The 
answer is not difficult to find, but it illuminates 
the constant frustrations both of that Com- 
mittee and of its successors. The point was 
that the Dardanelles Campaign was the one 
and only exercise of British amphibious initia- 
tive, the only area with a promise of more than 
local victory where Great Britain’s attributes 
would enable her to play a decisive part. All 
other subjects, other than purely naval or 
imperial, no matter how deeply one might think 
about them, discuss them, and take “decisions” 
about them, were in fact decided elsewhere than 
in London by two immutable factors: the 
exigencies of the French Alliance, and the 
initiative seized by Germany in 1914. No one 
has expressed the pathetic plight of British 
statesmen at that time better than Churchill. 
He refers bitterly to a conference held at Calais 
in July 1915, at which the British represen- 
tatives, Asquith, Balfour and Kitchener, urged 
on the French that further offensives should not 
be undertaken by the Allies on the Western 
Front during that year. ‘‘ The French had 
agreed; General Joffre had agreed. The agree- 
ment was open and formal. And it was on this 
basis that we had looked forward and prepared 
for the new battle on the Gallipoli Peninsula. 
No sooner, however, had General Joffre left the 
Conference than, notwithstanding these agree- 
ments, he had calmly resumed the development 
of his plans for his great attack in Champagne, 
in which he confidently expected to break the 
German lines and roll them back. It was not 
until after the Battle of Suvla Bay had been 
finally lost, and we were more deeply com- 
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mitted in the Peninsula than ever before, that 
we became aware of this.” The point is not 
that Joffre’s attack “ spoilt” the British effort 
at Gallipoli; it did not. That effort failed for 
reasons of its own, as Joffre’s did too. The point 
is that the British Prime Minister and his most 
eminent colleagues were unable to impose any 
kind of restraint on the French Commander- 
in-Chief. The entire episode shows how 
unrealistic have been all subsequent specula- 
tions on what Britain “should have” or 
* should not have ” done in 1915. Britain had 
to do pretty well what the French decided, for 
naturally Joffre’s plans included participation 
by the British in the West on the largest scale 
possible; and the French, as I have said once 
before in this journal, were dancing to the 
German tune in that year and the next. 

By the end of 1916, when Mr. Lloyd George 
became Prime Minister, the outlook from his 
point of view—and he was the leader of those 
statesmen and some few soldiers who felt par- 
ticularly depressed by the course the war had 
taken — seemed thoroughly black. After 
France’s heavy losses in 1915, and the terrible 
strain that the Germans had inflicted upon her 
at Verdun at the beginning of the new year, 
the British Army had been forced, before it 
was really ready, to assume the main réle in the 
West. The result had been the Battle of the 
Somme, with its 415,000 British casualties and 
the virtual destruction of Kitchener’s volunteer 
armies, for the gain of a very narrow strip 
indeed of muddy ground in Picardy. The 
battle, with all its terrifying consumption of 
human life and laboriously produced war 
matériel, had not prevented the Germans from 
detaching sufficient strength to crush Roumania 
almost as soon as she had thrown in her lot with 
the Allies. The Russians, despite a brilliant 
offensive under General Brusiloff, were now 
evidently very much weakened. Italy had done 
nothing of note. France was palpably nearing 
exhaustion. The Grand Fleet had not come 
well out of Jutland. The menace of the sub- 
marines was assuming the most alarming shape. 
The only consolation was that General Joffre, 
who had loomed over the whole Allied effort, 
massive, obstinate and omnipotent until now, 
had gone at last. And in England, Lloyd 
George had made it his immediate business to 
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In 1916 the British Army was forced to assume the main réle in the West; the result was the Battle of 
the Somme, with its 415,000 British casualties; an ammunition limber on the road to Flers 


streamline the machinery of war direction by 
the institution of a compact War Cabinet of 
seven members, with a proper system of 
minutes and circulars organized by Colonel 
Hankey. This at least promised that things 
might now at last get done. But what? 

From the moment of his accession to power 
until the war ended, this was to be Lloyd 
George’s great problem, and the one that, with 
all his attributes, his fire, his imagination, his 
driving energy, his impatience of red tape, his 
capacity to “ think big,” and his indomitable 
will to victory, he was least able to solve. By 
the time he became Prime Minister, he had 
reached certain conclusions about the military 
conduct of the war, and his tenure of office 
during it was guided by these conclusions. He 
had witnessed with growing horror the seem- 
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ingly endless and pointless slaughter on the 
Western Front. He had seen the British en- 
deavours at Neuve Chapelle splutter out like a 
damp cracker; at Aubers, founder in the mud; 
at Loos, collapse through incompetence on the 
part of the Commander-in-Chief which he 
secretly felt was shared by a number of other 
senior commanders; on the Somme, grind for- 
ward yard by bloody yard until the butcher’s 
bill surpassed any nightmare. And what did 
the soldiers now propose? They proposed to 
go on in the same way, to do the same things all 
over again, to cause the deaths of more hun- 
dreds of thousands of men, until finally, they 
claimed, Germany would collapse through this 
attrition. The prospect revolted him. Con- 
scious of the swelling might of Britain and her 
Empire, he could not abide the thought that it 
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must all be expended in this gross and brutal 
manner. , 

In all war situations, behind the theories, 
behind the weapons, stand the men. What now 
presented itself to Lloyd George was a clash of 
personalities more drastic and more fraught 
with terrible consequences than any he had yet 
experienced. He was now dealing directly with 
a kind of man with whom he was entirely un- 
familiar; the professional soldier of top calibre. 
This was something very different from even 
his most determined Tory opponents in the 
House of Commons or the House of Lords. 
This was a type of person with whom he had 
no affinities at all, and with whom his relation- 
ship must begin on the basis of a profound 
mutual antipathy. For his own Liberal distrust 
of all things military was matched by their 
innate loathing of the whole genus “ poli- 
tician,” of which he was all too evidently a 
particularly dangerous specimen.” Communica- 
tion was clearly going to be a major problem, 
and it was bad luck for both sides that the two 
soldiers with whom Lloyd George would have 
chiefly to deal were both men who found com- 
munication extremely difficult, except in the 
manner that he found most indigestible. Both 
the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, Sir 
William Robertson, and the Commander-in- 
Chief of the British Expeditionary Force, Sir 
Douglas Haig, were men who, except among 
their intimates, had the greatest difficulty in 
putting their thoughts into words; but both 
could achieve, on paper, with astonishing 
regularity and ease, a lucidity and logic which, 
while entirely satisfying to the authors, could 
only enrage a mind like Lloyd George’s, work- 
ing mainly through feeling and imagination. 

This inability to exchange ideas was funda- 
mental. It had the worst possible effect at the 
time, and even now it can be most confusing to 
the student, who finds the two parties to the 
same dispute speaking and writing of it almost 
as though in different tongues, so separate are 
their views of the same events. In a revealing 


? Why, one wonders, did soldiers have this almost 
Pathological dislike of politicians of all parties? 
Probably because they saw the “ frocks ” simply as 
the men who habitually slashed the Army Estimates, 
and still expected the soldiers to win wars for them. 
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passage, Lloyd George showed his own con- 
sciousness of this perpetual obstacle. “ Haig,” 
he wrote in his War Memoirs, “‘ was devoid of 
the gift of intelligible and coherent expression. 
Fluency is not a proof—nor a disproof—of 
ability, but lucidity of speech is unquestionably 
one of the surest tests of mental precision. . . . 
Lucidity of mind ensures lucidity of expression. 
Power and light go together and are generated 
by the same machine. Mere slowness of mind 
is no evidence of mental deficiency except 
where quick decisions are essential to effective 
action. I have known men of sluggish mentality, 
who, given time, were very sound thinkers. 
So I have met men of slow speech who were 
clear expositors. But in my experience a con- 
fused talker is never a clear thinker.”’ This is a 
very characteristic piece of Lloyd George; he 
had no consciousness, in writing this, that he 
was exposing a weakness. But his son has 
given us a vignette of this theory in action; he 
has described a meeting between his father and 
Haig at which he was present: “ Father was 
trying to explain some particular question 
about the disposition of reserves, and the argu- 
ments were presented from every possible angle 
to convey comprehension. To say that four 
times three made twelve would not be enough; 
one had to add that this was because we had 
already established that three times four made 
twelve, too. Haig’s part in the conversation 
consisted of a series of grunts, monosyllables, 
raised eyebrows and scowls.” 

If the setting were not so tragic, one could 
laugh at the picture. It is not hard to imagine 
the passionate loquacity with which Lloyd 
George would broach to Haig a “ particular 
question about the disposition of reserves,” 
the House of Commons eloquence with which 
he would seek to instruct the soldier in his own 
professional arts. And it is not hard to imagine 
the words that would fail Haig. There is, of 
course, another method of conversing with 
men like Haig; but it presupposes a little 
humility, and a little respect. J. A. Spender has 
left us with this example: “ I have a memory of 
Haldane in respectful talk with a tongue-tied, 
verbally incoherent, but extremely able soldier. 
How patiently he worked at him, how skilfully 
he brought up the buried treasure, without 
breaking any of it, with what goodwill they 
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** Here, at last, was the ‘ Napoleonic’ genius who had 

been so conspicuously lacking throughout the War’; 

or so it seemed to Lloyd George in 1917. GENERAL 
ROBERT GEORGES NIVELLE (1856-1922) 


parted, and what mutual desire to meet again! 
Haldane was in all these respects an extra- 
ordinarily modest man, and entirely free from 
that worst vice of politicians of putting the 





dialectically unaccomplished in the wrong when 
they are essentially in the right. He knew the 
value of the able inariiculate and could never 
be imposed upon by voluble superficiality.” 
These, then, were the auspices under which 
Lloyd George approached his heavy task, as the 
fatal year 1917 began. The two men through 
whom he would have mostly to work for victory 
were men with whom he could not com- 
municate—for what was true of Haig was true 
of Robertson, but worse, because Robertson 
was in Whitehall. And both these men were 
profoundly convinced of one thing—that the 
decisive theatre of operations, despite all 
the disappointments associated with it, was the 
Western Front. This is not the occasion to dis- 
cuss the pros and cons of “ Western” versus 
“ Eastern ” strategy. The point of view both of 
the General Staff at the War Office and of 
G.H.Q. in France may be summed up in 
Robertson’s words: “ An essential condition of 
success in war being the concentration of effort 
on the ‘ decisive front,’ or place where the main 
issue will probably be fought out, it follows that 
soldiers and statesmen charged with the direc- 
tion of military operations should be agreed 
amongst themselves as to where that front is. 
Should any difference of opinion exist—as it 
usually will, sooner or later—it must be 
thrashed out and a definite conclusion reached, 
and this must be honestly and completely accepted 
by all concerned.* If these precautions are not 
taken, the operations will be of the nature of 
half-measures and compromise, and may 
indeed end in disaster. . . . In the Great War 
the decisive front was fixed for us by the 
deployment of the enemy’s masses in France 
and Belgium...” To this the General Staff 
would add that the possession of the interior 
lines by the Central Powers enabled them to 
move more easily to meet any Allied threat 
than the Allies could mount such a threat. This 
summed up the basic reasoning of the best 
qualified soldiers in the Army. Little joy had 
they had from it, up to the beginning of 1917; 
but as that year dawned, they saw one gleam of 
light at least on the horizon. The growing 
weakness of France, and the fall of Joffre, at 
last suggested an opportunity for Great Britain 


3 Author’s italics. 
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to tak= the lead in military matters to which 
soldiers and many politicians alike felt that her 
growig resources and undiminished fighting 
quality entitled her. As Lloyd George rightly 
said: ‘‘ The British Army was the one allied 
army in the field which could be absolutely 
depended on for any enterprise.” 

Leaving aside now the rights and wrongs of 
the two strategic schools, we find an extra- 
ordinary situation at the beginning of 1917: 
for his accession to chief office coincided with 
Lloyd George’s one brief, painful espousal of 
“Westernism.” The tragedy was that, in 
adopting the orientation of his responsible 
military advisers, he was actually trying to 
relegate and diminish them. For the man who 
won him over to belief in a quick, cheap, 
victory on the Western Front was neither Haig 
nor Robertson, nor any other British officer, 
but Joffre’s successor, General Nivelle. Nivelle 
was sure that he had a formula for breaking 
through the German lines, rolling them up and 
flinging them back, in forty-eight hours of 
violent battle. He also believed that, if he did 
not succeed, he would be able to break off the 
battle at the end of that time. There would be 
“no more Sommes.” This tempting theory, 
expressed with an eloquence all too rare in the 
soldiers of the day, in fluent English (an un- 
known tongue to most French generals), by a 
man with considerable personal charm, com- 
pletely won over Lloyd George. He was all the 
more impressed because his interest in phreno- 
logy persuaded him that the bumps on Nivelle’s 
head vere deserving of every confidence. Here, 
at last, was the “‘ Napoleonic ” genius who had 
been so conspicuously lacking throughout the 
war—or so it seemed. 

From Lloyd George’s hasty conversion the 
direst results were to flow. He decided that the 
British effort, and the British commanders, 
must be subordinated to this glittering new 
French strategy. There followed the amazing 
incident of the Calais Conference on February 
26th, 1917. After consultations with the French, 
which he kept secret from his War Cabinet 
colleagues and the C.I.G.S., Lloyd George 
used this meeting between the civil and military 
heads of Britain and France, ostensibly con- 
vened to discuss a grave Transport crisis, as an 
opening for Nivelle to put forward proposals 
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that would have reduced the forces of the 
British Empire in France to a mere contingent 
in the French Army, and reduced the British 
Commander-in-Chief to a glorified Adjutant- 
General. Haig and Robertson were stunned and 
outraged. The new French Minister of War, 
Lyautey, was horrified when he saw that the 
British Prime Minister was contemplating such 
a change in direct opposition to his two leading 
soldiers. Briand, the French Prime Minister, 
who had certainly not been unaware of what was 
afoot, and Nivelle, who had arrived at the Con- 
ference with his proposals remarkably cut and 
dried, both perceived that they had somewhat 
over-played their hand. On the British side, 
fortunately, Colonel (now Lord) Hankey was 
present, to find a way out of the impossible 
situation. He devised a formula whereby Haig’s 
subordination to Nivelle would only be for the 
period of the forthcoming great attack; and to 
this, unwillingly, Haig and Robertson appended 
their signatures. Both later regretted that they 
had done so; neither ever really trusted Lloyd 
George again. 

The sequel was ironic. Within a matter of 
weeks, the Germans completed their with- 
drawal to the Hindenburg Line, an act that the 
British General Staff interpreted as a vindica- 
tion of the British fighting on the Somme, since 
it clearly implied a refusal by the enemy to 
stand and fight the British on that ground, in 
that way, again. But if the withdrawal paid 
tribute to British success in 1916, it largely 
frustrated French success in 1917, by robbing 
Nivelle of half of his front of attack. Rapidly 
he lost the support of his senior Army Group 
commanders, Micheler and Pétain; not long 
afterwards, he lost the support of his Govern- 
ment, too. And the ludicrous position was 
arrived at where the British Army was actually 
under the command of a French general whom 
his own Government did not trust. Nivelle’s 
offensive, when it came, though not unsuccess- 
ful nor over-expensive by contemporary stand- 
ards, fell so far short of what he had promised, 
and revealed such organizational defects, that it 
brought about his immediate disgrace, and 
shortly afterwards widespread mutinies in the 
French Army. So ended Lloyd George’s first 
attempt to override the policy of the British 
General Staff. The only successful part in the 








whole proceedings was that played by Haig’s 
army, in its supporting réle at Arras, which 
included the brilliant capture of the Vimy Ridge. 
For a short time Lloyd George was prepared 
to admit openly that there might be some good 
in British generals after all; and he even went 
so far as to say that he gave them a free hand. 
This honeymoon did not last long. As pre- 
parations reached completion for: the main 
British effort of the year in Flanders, the Prime 
Minister’s misgivings mounted again. As the 
Flanders attack, the Third Battle of Ypres, 
usually but misleadingly known as Passchen- 
daele, wallowed forward laboriously in the mud 
of one of the wettest summers and most dismal 
autumns in that region, Lloyd George began to 
cast around for a new expedient by which he 
could rid himself of the burden of this bloody 
and apparently unproductive strategy. Since 
subordination of the British to the French had 
been tried and found wanting, under the active 
stimulus of Sir Henry Wilson, then currently 
unemployed, he began to think in terms of a 
supreme authority that would regulate the plans 
and endeavours of all the Allies. This concept 
came to fruition in November, at Rapallo, 
where the Supreme War Council was born. 
Britain, France, Italy and, later, America, 
agreed to accept this body as the central decid- 
ing authority on their military policy, and the 
allocation of their resources; each country was 
represented by a civilian Head of Mission, with 
a military Technical Adviser. In theory, it was 
a sensible move towards unity of council and 
action; in practice, the whole organization, 
with the large staffs that were found necessary 
for its functioning, was too cumbersome for 
use, and too much at the mercy of the frequently 
conflicting interests of the powers that com- 
posed it. From the British point of view, it had 
yet another disadvantage: the soldier selected 
to be the British Technical Adviser, and thereby 
in theory to have the decisive say for Britain on 
strategy, was Sir Henry Wilson, chosen because 
Lloyd George believed him to be opposed to 
the views of the British Government’s re- 
sponsible adviser, Robertson. In fact, the whole 
machinery was simply yet another device for 
by-passing and over-ruling Haig and Robertson. 
But no other power was prepared to use the 
Supreme War Council for such a purpose; the 








soldiers representing France, Italy and America 
were all either the Chiefs of Staff of those 
countries or their spokesmen. As his bio- 
grapher remarked, “‘ Wilson’s position was, in 
fact, going to be the exceptional one. . .” 
And so, once more, at a juncture when the voice 
of Britain should have been heard with greater 
attention than ever, and should have held 
greater authority in Allied councils, it was 
weakened by division; and relations between 
the Government and its military chiefs, already 
poisoned at Calais, suffered another relapse. 

It was not long, however, before this device, 
and much else besides, was put to the supreme 
test of battle. As German preparations for a 
new offensive in the West, with the troops 
released by the collapse of Russia, became more 
evident, the weakness of the Supreme War 
Council was exposed. Its only possibility of 
exercising any decisive influence over the com- 
ing battle lay in the formation and handling of 
a strategic Reserve; but neither Haig nor 
Pétain was prepared to part with any troops 
whatever to compose this Reserve. Both 
generals preferred to rely on mutual arrange- 
ments with each other, rather than on the 
chancy workings of a distant committee. 
Wilson warned Haig that “ he would have to 
live on Pétain’s charity, and he would find that 
very cold charity. But I was quite unable to 
persuade him...” Wilson was right about 
this; but in other respects his views were less 
clear than they had been; indeed, they were 
changing sharply. For he had now become 
C.I.G.S., with the resignation of Robertson at 
last; and as C.I.G.S., Henry Wilson found that 
the independent position on which he had 
insisted for the British representative on the 
Supreme War Council was not such a good 
thing after all. He now demanded that the 
officer there must be junior to him; “‘ the whole 
thing,” he complained to his diary, “‘ is rather 
muddlesome.” It was also rather academic; 
for when the German blow fell on March 21st, 
1918, it was quickly seen that neither the 
Supreme War Council nor any other part of 
existing Allied arrangements was capable of 
meeting the final crisis. 

The day of decision was March 24th; and 
the onus of decision fell, as one might expect, 
on the commander in the field, Sir Douglas 
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Haig. On that day, he discovered to his horror 
that Pétain was not prepared to put all his 
strength into preserving the link between the 
British and French armies in front of Amiens; 
he was contemplating falling back to cover 
Paris, while the British fell back on their bases, 
the Channel Ports. Haig at once perceived the 
terrible danger, and the only way out of it; he 
wired instantly to London for the C.I.G.S. and 
a Government representative to come out and 
appoint Foch as Generalissimo, with power to 
overrule Pétain. He named Foch, not because 
of any inflated idea of that general’s profes- 
sional skill, but because he knew him to be out- 
standing among the French officers for in- 
domitable courage and tenacity. And thus, by 
particular irony, it came about that the Supreme 
Direction of the Allied War effort that Lloyd 
George had been trying in so many devious 
ways to establish was actually achieved by Haig. 
“T can deal with a man,” he said, “ but not 
with a committee.” For the remainder of the 
war, he and Foch dealt together on the terms 
of mutual respect created by their long associa- 
tion in battle; as Haig’s armies, later in the 
year, passed to the offensive, and became the 
spear-head of the Allied advance, his influence 
on Foch increased, and on more than one 
critical occasion guided the latter’s plans along 
the course that produced victory in 1918. 
Naturally, Lloyd George claimed much 
credit for the outcome of events; because he 
had fought continuously for some kind of 
superior direction of the Allied cause, he tended 
to attribute the final victory to that factor. He 
preferred to gloss over the fact that the superior 
direction, when it came, arrived in a manner 
that he had not anticipated, and was exercised 
by two men whose strategic ideas he had always 
bitterly opposed. Because of the success of the 
Supreme Commander principle in the Second 
World War, a subsequent generation has been 
disposed to take a similar view. The truth is 
not quite so simple. Nothing could be more 
misleading than to liken the command exercised 
by Foch, which was essentially a personal 
leadership in the field, to that exercised by 
Eisenhower, which was based on a fusion of 
staffs and methods that was never attainable in 
1918. But out of all the tribulations of that 
year, and the gloomy experiences that preceded 






















































it, one truth became apparent in quarters where 
it could do most good: whatever the disagree- 
ments, whatever the strains, Winston Churchill 
had learned that a Government can only make 
war through its responsible advisers; when his 
turn came, he never over-ruled them; he never 
went behind their backs. He was prepared to 
change them, as he was entitled to do; and 
this was the one way out of his dilemma that 
Lloyd George was not bold enough to take. 
And that, one may say, was just as well; but the 
cost of compromise was terribly high. 
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By courtesy of the Imperial War Museum 


FIELD-MARSHAL SIR WILLIAM ROBERTSON, Chief of 
Imperial General Staff, 1915-18, with MARSHAL FOCH 
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BOO REVIEWS 


Shady Beginnings 


By Robert Blake 


Professor Jerman has written an interesting 
study’, although a better title would be ‘“‘Aspects 
of Disraeli’s Early Life.”” To merit the actual 
title, the book ought to be a substitute, not an 
addendum to Monypenny’s first volume, which 
covers the same period (1804-1837). In fact, 
the two have to be read in conjunction. Even so, 
gaps remain; for example, the whole story of 
Disraeli’s financial disaster, his relations with 
Murray and The Representative, and the mys- 
terious blank period of his life from 1826 to 
1830. Nonetheless—and despite a regrettably 
sensational first chapter—this is a most valuable 
work, and all students of early Disraeliana are in 
Professor Jerman’s debt. As a professor of 
English literature, he is naturally better on 
Disraeli as novelist than as politician; his analysis 
of the differences between the early editions of 
Vivian Grey and The Young Duke, and the 
bowdlerized versions that were substituted when 
Disraeli became respectable, is one of the most 
illuminating parts of the book. 

It is curious that, although many studies of 
Disraeli have been published since the last 
volume of the official biography was completed 
in 1920, none of their authors, except Professor 
Jerman, seems to have consulted the original 
sources. The author of this review, who is at 
present engaged on a fresh biography of Disraeli 
in the light of the original papers and later dis- 
coveries, can testify to the trouble, care, and 
meticulous accuracy that Professor Jerman 
has brought to the examination of the docu- 
ments covering Disraeli’s early life. Only two 
mistakes seem to have been made. George 
Basevi, the architect, was Disraeli’s cousin, not 
his uncle. The Sykeses (of whom more, later) 
had a house in Essex, not Exeter. 

There are two sets of papers that were either 
not fully available to, or only in part exploited 
by, Monypenny. One is the correspondence with 
Benjamin and Sara Austen, now in the British 
Museum. It seems to me that Professor Jerman 
makes rather too much of the Austens; indeed, 
devoting the whole of his last chapter to their 
later lives and their nephew Sir Austen Layard. 
Austen lent money to Disraeli; and Sara, who 
was evidently half in love with him, was his 
literary patron and copied out Vivian Grey for 
him—a labour of love, if ever there was one. 
Disraeli’s relations with creditors and ingratitude 
to old friends emerge in a displeasing light; but 
we knew this already, and the repetition of dun- 
ning letters is as tedious to the reader as it 
doubtless was to Disraeli himself. 


1 The Young Disraeli. By B. R. Jerman, 327 pp. 
Oxford. 35s.) 


Much more interesting is the other set of 
papers found by Professor Jerman. These are at 
Hughenden and are Disraeli’s love letters (1833- 
6) from Henrietta, née Villebois, wife of Sir 
Francis Sykes, who connived at her liaison with 
Disraeli because he was himself involved with a 
Mrs. Bolton, a doctor’s wife who had been 
Disraeli’s mistress earlier. The imbroglio was 
complicated by the presence of the Tory Lord 
Chancellor, Lyndhurst, a notorious pursuer of 
women and the original of Gilbert’s “ highly 
susceptible Chancellor ” in Jolanthe. Contem- 
poraries alleged that Disraeli passed Henrietta 
on to him as a guid pro quo for his political 
patronage. Professor Jerman does not pronounce 
on this charge. My own researches suggest that, 
although she may have been Lyndhurst’s mis- 
tress, there is nothing to show that Disraeli 
condoned or approved. Disraeli’s liaison with 
Henrietta was notorious at the time. Indeed, he 
lived with her quite openly in her house in Park 
Lane, only breaking it off when she took the 
painter, David Maclise, as her lover in the 
summer of 1836. The novel Henrietta Temple 
is in part based on this, perhaps Disraeli’s only, 
grand passion. 

But, with the passing of the years, the affair, 
like much else in Disraeli’s disreputable early 
life, became forgotten. Monypenny, who must 
have seen all her letters (alas, Disraeli’s to 
Henrietta have disappeared), permitted himself 
only the most fleeting and ‘discreet of references, 
without even mentioning her name. The matter 
has remained effectively buried till now. It is 
sad to think of all those romantic lady novelists 
who have been thus deprived of a theme that 
would have surpassed anything that even their 
fertile imaginations could have conjured up. 
No doubt the gap will soon be filled. Professor 
Jerman is quite right to have resuscitated 
Henrietta. 

Disraeli’s importance in history lies in his 
later life. How far did all this affect it ? In a note, 
published by Professor Jerman, Disraeli’s execu- 
tor and solicitor, Sir Philip Rose, suggests that it 
may have operated to prevent Peel offering him 
office in 1841. This was indeed a critical turning 
point in Disraeli’s life; but it seems unlikely to 
have been affected by the affair with Henrietta. 
Peel was a man of the world, and the moral tone 
of the ’thirties and ’forties was not high. More- 
over, we know the chief reason for Peel’s passing 
over Disraeli; and it is surprising that Professor 
Jerman has ignored it. In 1831, on his return 
voyage from the near east, Disraeli made friends 
with Henry Stanley, younger brother of Edward, 
future 14th Earl of Derby and Prime Minister. 
After they parted in London, Henry disappeared, 
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A new book 


Great Seamen 
OLIVER WARNER 


One of our foremost naval historians has 
written short biographies of Drake, 
Anson, Cook, Cunningham and _ six 
others. All were skilled in the art of ‘sea- 
manship’—which is the book’s theme. 


Illustrated with plates 16s. 


and a notable re-issue 


The Gamble 
Bonaparte in Italy, 1796-7 
GUGLIELMO FERRERO 


Anacute study and discussion of one of 
Napoleon’s most brilliant campaigns. 
It is now almost impossible to obtain 
the original (1939) edition; of it the NEW 
STATESMAN Said: ‘it will compel historians 
to revise their opinions wholesale.’ 


305 pages 22s. 6d. 
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ROMAN PAPERBACKS 


SLAVERY IN CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY. Edited by M. I. 

Finley. (Heffer. 15s.) 

ROME. By M. Rostovtzeff. (O.U.P. 13s. 6d.) 
THE ROMANS. By R. H. Barrow. (Penguin. 3s. 6d.) 
THE CIVILIZATION OF ROME. By Donald R. Dudley. 

(Mentor Books. 4s.) 

WAR COMMENTARIES OF CAESAR. Translated by Rex 
Warner. (Mentor Books. 4s.) 
JULIUS CAESAR. By Alfred Duggan, 

Boo S. 35. 6d.) 

HEIRS OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. By Richard E. Sullivan. 

(Cornell U.P. London: O.U.P. 14s.) 

It is suggestive (though hardly surprising) that 
contemporary Anglo-American popularization should 
show, in the classical field, a heavy bias towards 
Rome as opposed to Greece. Even those in search 
of cultural or historical uplift retain—if only ves- 
tigially—tthe need for what our mass-sociologists 
describe as Reader-Identification. And Rome, with 
its efficiency, its materialism, its emphasis on 
acquisitiveness and the pleasure principle, offers a 
civilization through which the common reader can 
move in comfortable familiarity. The clear light of 
Greece can be a little alarming to l’homme moyen 
sensuel: too many anti-theses and moral imperatives, 
too much bleak logic. Know yourself, says the 
Delphic precept; one should know all about philo- 
sophy, but live like a gentleman, says Cicero. There 
can be little doubt which view the Affluent Society 
would support. 

There are four main categories into which Roman 
paperbacks fall, all of which are represented in the 
selection under discussion. First come the books 
specially commissioned for a soft-cover series, and 
aimed at a particular audience: R. H. Barrow’s The 


(Grey Arrow 


“ Romans (first issued in 1949 and a steady seller since, 


probably because it emphasizes pietas, humanitas, 
gravitas, disciplina, and all the other more lapidary 





SHADY BEGINNINGS—Continued from page 361 


finally being discovered in a “ Hell” in St. James’s 
Street, from whose proprietor, one “ Effie” Bond, 
Disraeli had borrowed money. Disraeli was quite 
innocent; but although the rest of the Stanley family 
were grateful to him for trying to extricate the young 
man, Edward Stanley insisted that there had been a 
disgraceful conspiracy. In 1841 he declared: “‘ If that 
scoundrel] is taken in, I would not remain myself.” 
Peel could not dispense with Stanley; so Disraeli 
had to be kept out—with lasting consequences not 
only for himself, but the whole future of the Tory 
party. These facts, which are taken from another 
memorandum by Rose, have been published by C. L. 
Cline (Journal of Modern History, Dec. 1939), 
although they are omitted by Monypenny. It is a 
pity that Professor Jerman omits them too. 

It is an irony that Disraeli, whose early life was 
full of disreputable episodes, should have had his 
later career damaged by one in which, as it happens, 
his own part was not only innocent but creditable. 
The moralist, however, will no doubt reply that this 
is one of the penalties of leading the kind of life that 
makes such charges plausible. Certainly, Professor 
Jerman has done much to explain why Disraeli was 
haunted for so long by an aura of mistrust which, 
Perhaps, never wholly left him until the very end of 
his fantastic career. 
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Roman virtues); Donald R. Dudley’s The Civiliza- 
tion of Rome, a brisk low-level scissors-and-paste job, 
with the occasional pleasant epigram (“ having 
turned back the hands, Sulla waited for a few months 
to see if the clock would go”); and Richard E,. 
Sullivan’s The Heirs of the Roman Empire, a most 
impressive piece of original scholarship, which draws 
into one comprehensive pattern the three early 
medieval civilizations centred on Rome, Constan- 
tinople and Baghdad. This vigorous and synoptic 
approach is characteristic of all that is best in modern 
research, where wide comparative studies are be- 
coming a prime desiderandum, but precision is not 
sacrificed in the process. 

This category, then, can embrace both student 
and common reader; the same may be said of the 
group consisting of reprints, most often off-set in 
photo-litho from earlier hard-cover editions. Here 
the quality and age of the original text may be often 
called in question, especially since corrections of fact 
and additions to bibliographical material are not 
always possible. But Rostovtzeff’s Rome is a signal 
exception on both counts. Its main contentions still 
hold good; and the editor, Professor Bickerman, has 
inserted one or two prefatory modifications (the text 
is reprinted from the 1928 edition) and brought the 
check-list of books right up to date. Students will 
find it invaluable; they can also be recommended to 
Mr. Warner’s quite admirable, if unannotated, 
version of Caesar’s Commentaries. Translations (with 
Penguin Classics well to the fore) form my third 
category; a pity there are not more of them and 
fewer “ popular” critical reprints—though in this 
field Alfred Duggan’s brisk little biography of Caesar 
(fast becoming a modern love-hate totem, by the 
look of it) deserves re-issue more than most. 

In a class of its own, both as regards its subject- 
matter and because of the technical possibilities it 
hints at, is Slavery in Classical Antiquity. As the 
editor, Mr. Finley, points out (and as students will 
know to their cost) there is no really adequate treat- 
ment of ancient slavery available for English students. 
Wallon is out of date, Westermann unsatisfactory; 
and yet “current thinking on the subject . . . is 
active and fluid.” Mr. Finley has hit upon a brilliant 
solution: from various generally inaccessible learned 
periodicals he has collected the best articles on the 
subject—they include discussions by A. H. M. Jones, 
Joseph Vogt, Lévy-Bruhl, Marc Bloch, and Mr. 
Finley himself—which he kas had reproduced photo- 
graphically, and bound into one volume. The typo- 
graphical variations are less irritating than. might be 
thought, and common pagination has been super- 
imposed throughout for easy reference. This method 
has two great virtues: it is cheap, and it opens upa 
whole new potential field of material. Let us hope 
that other publishers take the hint, and follow 
Heffers’ laudable example. 

PETER GREEN. 


PAPERBACK WARFARE 


THE RIVER WAR. By Winston S. Churchill, 352 pp. 
(A Four Square Book. 3s. 6d.) 

THE WORLD CRISIS. By Winston S. Churchill, 1911- 
1918, abridged and revised, 958 pp. (A Fou 
Square Book. 7s. 6d.) 

ITALY, FROM NAPOLEON TO MUSSOLINI. By Rene 
Albrecht-Carrié, 302 pp. (Columbia University 
Press. London: Oxford University Press, 145.) 

THE FRENCH NATION, FROM NAPOLEON TO PETAIN, 
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1814-1914. By D. W. Brogan, 328 pp. 

Arrow Books. 6s.) 

BISMARCK: THE MAN AND STATESMAN. By A. J. P. 

Taylor, 286 pp. (Grey Arrow Books. §s.) 

THE ALAMO—THIRTEEN DAYS TO GLORY. By Lon 
Tinkle, 189 pp. (A Four Square Book. 2s. 6d.) 
THE FLEET THAT HAD TO DIE. By Richard Hough, 

192 pp. (A Four Square Book. 2s. 6d.) 
ZEEBRUGGE. By Barrie Pitt, 188 pp. (A Four Square 

Book. 2s. 6d.) 

THE BLACK AND TANS. By Richard Bennett, 192 pp. 

(A Four Square Book. 2s. 6d.) 

A mixed bag of modern history. There is no 
intention, at this stage, of reviewing Sir Winston 
Churchill’s two classics—The River War and The 
World Crisis—except to remark that, while it may 
seem churlish to complain about 958 pages of that 
writer at the low price of seven shillings and sixpence, 
the edition now republished is the cut-down one. 
Its length compares with the 1,477 pages of the most 
recently revised and most complete edition of all, 
that published by Odhams in 1938. With the increase 
in quality and in cost of paper-backs, there might 
have been a case for treating the public to the un- 
abridged work. 

As an example of a quality and high-price paper- 
back, there is Dr. Albrecht-Carrié’s century-and-a- 
quarter of Italian history. More sprightly, and less 
hard to read, is Professor Brogan’s treatment of 
much the same period of French history. How it was 
possible for a great nation to have its spirit broken 
has its relevance today. Compared with this, Dr. 
Albrecht-Carrié’s book seems to be history at one 
remove from reality; but few writers would not 
suffer from being read just after Sir Winston 
Churchill and just before Messrs. Brogan and Taylor. 

Mr. Taylor, in Bismarck deals with the legend of 
the Iron Chancellor in his best anti-legend manner. 
India-rubber would perhaps have been a better 
epithet than Iron for this wily man, who always 
knew how to make the best use of his opportunities. 

The Alamo, with a new title and a lurid cover, has 
become “ the book of the film.” Originally called 
“ Thirteen Days to Glory,” it is an historical recon- 
struction of the defence of the mission of the Alamo 
against the Mexicans in 1836. It was a “ battle long 
ago,” whose memory is kept green by American 
folklore, with the co-operation of Hollywood and 
television, for among those involved were Davy 
Crockett and Jim Bowie of knife fame. They were, in 
this action, the leaders of American settlers who had 
moved into Mexican-held Texas and clamoured 
about their rights as the English were to do in the 
Transvaal sixty years later. In the end, a force of 
1,500 Mexican cavalry was sent out to deal with the 
Alamo mission in San Antonio, the American gar- 
rison of which they outnumbered by ten to one. The 
Americans—or, officially, the Texans—held out for 
the thirteen days of the book’s original title. 

The Fleet that had to Die was the Russian Second 
Pacific Squadron which, during the Russo-Japanese 
war, was sent from the Baltic to the Far East—a 
voyage of 18,000 miles—to reinforce the Russian 
First Pacific Fleet based on Port Arthur. The voyage 
lasted seven months and, by the time the Far East 
was reached, the Japanese had destroyed the First 
Fleet of their enemies, captured Port Arthur and 
were waiting to destroy the Second Fleet as it entered 
the Tsushima Strait on the last lap of its journey. 

The battle that followed on May 27th-28th, 1905, 
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The Autobiography of 
Thomas Whythorne 


Edited by JAMES M. OSBORN 


*...amany-faceted work of considerable historical 
importance . . . a fascinating picture of wealthy 
middle-class Elizabethan society; it is often amusing 
and always almost crankily alive.” THE TIMES 
Illustrated 45s net 


The Historian’s Business 
and Other Essays 


RICHARD PARES 
Edited by R. A. and ELISABETH HUMPHREYS 


*, .. essays each one of which deserved to be rescued 
from the files. They are a reminder that, although 
his sad death robbed us of an historian in the first 
flight, he has left much that is worthwhile.’ 


THE TIMES 255 net 


The Intellectual Origins 


of Egyptian Nationalism 
J. M. AHMED 


‘,.. an unusually interesting and very well written 
book on a subject which, rarely studied in England, 
remains of great importance at a time when Egyptian 
traditions and ways of thought are becoming in- 
creasingly influential in the wider sphere of Arab 
nationalism.’ THE ECONOMIST 255 net 


The British Diplomatic 
Service 1689-1789 


D. B. HORN 


All aspects of the British Diplomatic Service in the 
eighteenth century, the education, training and 
selection of candidates, methods and scope of their 
work, relationships within the diplomatic fields, and 
cost to the public are examined. This is primarily a 
study in administrative history, but will interest 

any society. 42s net 


Two Early Political 
Associations 


THE QUAKERS AND THE DISSENTING DEPU- 
TIES IN THE AGE OF SIR ROBERT WALPOLE 


N. C. HUNT 


Much new light is thrown on many important aspects 
of seventeenth and early eighteenth-century 

England in this study of the political activities of the 
Quakers, Presbyterians, Independents and Baptists 
of the time. 30s net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 











T ALL BEGAN, TRADITIONALLY, 
in a London coffee house. Early in the 
18th century at Garraways’ Coffee House 
in Change Alley, Cornhill, a tentative sub- 
scription was raised by an august gathering of 
city merchants to float a company whose ex- 
clusive business would be Marine Insurance. 

From a solid foundation, The London 
Assurance grew in stature and by virtue of a 
Royal charter, delivered on June 22nd, 1720, 
was empowered to transact Marine Insur- 
ance. Within a year, Fire and Life Insurance 
had been added to this responsibility. 

This pioneer company was launched at a 
period when reputations blew up with the 
South Sea Bubble, and speculations were the 
order of the day. But The London Assurance 
quickly got down to some serious business 
and soon proved by its conduct that it 
possessed qualities never to be found in the 
evanescent behaviour of a bubble. 

Since that time, The London Assurance 
has indeed made progress in realising its 
policy—to provide all kinds of insurance for 
all sorts of people all over the world. 


THE LONDON 
GA ASSURANCE 


SINCE 1720 
I KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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destroyed the Russian fleet and decided the Russo- 
Japanese war. Although the Russian and Japanese 
fleets were more or less numerically equal, the over- 
whelming Japanese victory was no surprise—in 
quality of ships and men, the Japanese were far 
superior. What was quite astonishing, however, was 
that the Russian fleet, with broken-down ships and 
untrained crews, ever succeeded in getting to the 
Far East at all. 

Zeebrugge is an account of the British raids during 
1918 on the German-held bases at Zeebrugge and 
Ostend. The purpose of the raids was to seal the 
exits to the sea from the inland port of Bruges at 
Zeebrugge and Ostend by sinking blockships at the 
entrances to the two canals. The attacks were carried 
out with great dash, but neither canal, in fact, was 
blocked, although one was temporarily obstructed. 
Mr. Pitt’s generous enthusiasm for the courage dis- 
played leads him to claim too much for the operation, 

In the early part of 1920, as the struggle between 
the Irish Republican Army and the British authori- 
ties in Ireland got under way, additional reinforce- 
ments for the Royal Irish Constabulary were provided 
by a body of more than 7,200 Englishmen, mostly 
unemployed ex-servicemen, who became known, 
because of their uniforms, as The Black and Tans. 
In his interesting book, Mr. Bennett takes the line 
that the excesses of these people so disgusted the 
British public with their own cause as to make the 
continuation of the struggle impossible, but, as he 
says, this was not a lesson that was learned at once. 


Davip WOODWARD. 
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Five thousand years 
of Asian civilisations 
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brought to life 
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LEI1TER TO THE EDITORS 


THE DATE OF THE EXODUS 
GEN LEMEN, 

Readers of History Today have reason to be grate- 
ful to Professor Brandon for his masterly summary 
of the results of recent Old Testament criticism in his 
article on the Jewish Philosophy of History. It is, 
however, surprising to find the statement that 
“ Scholars . . . would date (the Exodus) about 1230 
B.c. during the reign of Pharoah Merneptah.” This 
is repeated even more categorically in the caption 
to the picture on page 161. Many scholars would 
disagree. The date of the Exodus is one of the major 
problems of Old Testament chronology. Whole 
books have been written on it as the last entry in the 
bibliographical note on page 223 indicates. 

It might also be added that neither do all Old 
Testament critics adhere to the school of Alt and 
Noth and although Martin Noth’s amphictyonic 
theory of the twelve tribes has “ been generally well 
received by other authorities ” as Professor Brandon 
says, a warning should be entered that parallels 
drawn with institutions in Greece and Italy are 
necessarily rather remote from the Semitic world of 
the second millennium B.c. 

Yours, etc., 
The Rev. P. L. C. RICHARDs, 
Bishop’s College, 
Cheshunt, Herts. 


Professor S. F. G. Brandon writes: 


I welcome the opportunity that Mr. Richard’s 
letter affords me of reinforcing some of the qualifica- 
tions that I made in my article. 

The identification of Merneptah as the Pharaoh 
of the Exodus can, of course, only be regarded as a 
reasonable hypothesis that has won the support of a 
significant number of scholars. The alternative 
hypothesis places the Exodus in the reign of Amen- 
hotep II (circa 1480 B.c.), and a fair case can also be 
made out in its favour. In view of the nature of the 
extant evidence, no definitive decision can be reached 
about the issue. Perhaps it will be most helpful to 
cite the opinion that was recently expressed by one 
of the greatest living Egyptologists, Etienne Drioton, 
formerly Directeur du Service des Antiques du Caire. 
In a paper read to the Congrés Francais d’Archéo- 
logie et d’Orientalisme Bibliques in 1954 and pub- 
lished in the Revue d’Histoire et de Philosophie 
religieuses t. XXXV (1955), pp. 36-49, M. Drioton, 
after discussing the two hypotheses, concludes: “* Les 
deux opinions conservent des arguments valables. 
Toutefois, il semblerait que les recherches entre- 
prises a4 Tanis, résidence du pharaon de |’Exode 
d’aprés le Psaume 78, et qu’une interprétation plus 
serrée de la Stéle d’Israél font, en attendant que le 
résultat des fouilles de Garstang a Jericho soit mieux 
tiré au clair, pencher plus fortement la balance en 
faveur de l’opinion que place l’Exode sous le regne 
de Ménephtah.” 

Concerning the interpretations of Alt_and Noth, 
obviously also no definitive conclusion can be estab- 
lished. To the list of works which I gave in the 
bibliography accompanying my article I may perhaps 
add, for readers who wish to pursue the question, 
J. Bright, Early Israel in Recent History Writing 
(London, 1956), which contains a critique of the views 
of Alt and Noth, but clearly one to which in turn 
many cogent rejoinders could be made, and also the 
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... the Midland. It has been for some time. For 
the Midland really does study the needs of its 
customers. She is a great believer in the Midland 
and is quick to tell others just how helpful the 
Bank can be. It’s a belief that has been repeatedly 
confirmed through the years. Not only by her 
own experience, but by the many new services she 
has watched the Midland introduce, such as 
Gift Cheques, Personal Loans and the Personal 
Cheque Service which is exclusive to the 
Midland. For her these things provide solid, 
practical evidence of the Midland Bank’s 
efforts to give the right kind of 
service. Realistic understanding 
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long appreciative review of the first English edition 
of Noth’s History of Israel by C. A. Simpson, now 
Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, in the Journal of 
Semitic Studies, vol. IV (1959), pp. 151-164. 


NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


AN ART BUYER IN SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY ITALY, 
by L-R. Betcherman. Randall Davies: “‘ An Inven- 
tory of the Duke of Buckingham’s Pictures . . . 
1635,” Burlington Magazine, X (1907), 376-82; Sir 
Balthazar Gerbier: A Brief Discourse concerning the 
three chief principles of Magnificent Building . . . 
(London, 1662); Sir Balthazar Gerbier: Counsel and 
Advice to all Builders (London, 1663); Sir Balthazar 
Gerbier: Subsidium Peregrinantibus (Oxford, 1665); 
Edward Herbert: The Autobiography of Edward, 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, ed. Sidney Lee (London, 
1886); James Howell: The Familiar Letters, 2 vols. 
(London, 1892); Edward Norgate: Miniatura, or the 
Art of Limning, ed. M. Hardie (London, 1919); 
L. P. Smith: The Life and Letters of Sir Henry 
Wotton, 2 vols. (London, 1907); John Walter Stoye: 
mo Travellers Abroad, 1604-1667 (London, 
1952). 


THE BIRTH OF ROUMANIA, by R. Florescu. The 
only authoritative general history in English is 
R. W. Seton Watson’s: A History of the Roumanians 
from Roman Times to the Completion of Unity (Cam- 
bridge, 1934); Nicholas Iorga: History of Roumania: 
Land, People, Civilization (London, 1925) is an 
adequate summary; Matila C. Ghyka: A Documented 
Chronology of Roumanian History from Prehistoric 
times to the Present day (Oxford, 1941), is little more 
than the title suggests. For ancient times the most 
scholarly work is that of Roumania’s leading archae- 
ologist Vasile Parvan: Dacia, A Study of Prehistoric 
and Roman Civilization in the Roumanian Lands 
(Cambridge, 1928). For the Hungarian viewpoint, 
Jeno Horvath: Transylvania and the History of the 
Roumanians (Budapest, 1935). A good account of 
the Greek régime is that of British Consul, William 
Wilkinson: An Account of the Principalities of 
Wallachia and Moldavia with various political 
observations relative to them (London, 1820). The 
outstanding monograph and a definitive work on the 
period of union is Thad Weed Riker, The Making of 
Roumania: A Study of an International Problem 
1855-1866 (Oxford, 1931). Less exhaustive is William 
G. East’s brilliant essay: The Union of Moldavia and 
Wallachia, 1859: An Episode in Diplomatic History 
(Cambridge, 1929). 


THE SANTA FE TRAIL, by G. S. Rawling. Francis 
Parkman: Fournals, ed. Mason Wade (Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, 1949); Francis Parkman: The Orégon 
Trail (New York, 1950); Bernard De Voto: Across 
the Wide Missouri (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1948); 
Bernard De Voto: The Year of Decision, 1846 (Eyre 
& Spottiswoode, 1957); David Lavender: Bent’s 
Fort (Corgi edition, 1959); R. A. Billington: West- 
ward Expansion (Macmillan, New York, 1949); 
R. E. Riegel: America Moves Wast (New York, 1956); 
Lewis Garrard: Wah-to-Yah and the Taos Trail 
(Norman, Oklahoma, 1950). 


LLOYD GEORGE’S DILEMMA, by John Terraine. 
War Memoirs of David Lloyd George, 2 vols. (Odhams 
1938); Richard Lloyd George: Lloyd George 
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(Frederick Muller, 1960); Dudley Sommer: Haldane 
of Cloan (Allen & Unwin, 1960); Winston Churchill: 
The World Crisis, 2 vols. (Odhams, 1938); E. L. 
Spears: Prelude to Victory (Jonathan Cape, 1939). 


THE INTERNATIONAL BRIGADES IN SPAIN, by Hugh 
Thomas. Bernard Bolloten: The Grand Camouflage 
(London, 1961); David Cattell: Communism and the 
Spanish Civil War (Berkeley, 1959); Soviet diplomacy 
in the Spanish Civil War (Berkeley, 1955); R. G. 
Colodny: The Struggle for Madrid (New York, 1958); 
Peter Kemp: Mine were of Trouble (London, 1957); 
Franz Borkenan: The Spanish Cockpit (London, 
1938); Gerald Brenan: The Spanish Labyrinth 
(Cambridge, 1942); Claude Martin: Franco (Paris, 
1959); Juan Antonio Ansaldo: Memoires d’un 
monarchiste espagnol (Monaco, 1953); Aldo Garosci: 
Gli intelletuali e la guerra di spagna (Turin, 1959); 
Carlos Rama: El crisis espanol del siglo veinte (Buenos 
Aries, 1960). 


CUBA’S ROLE IN AMERICAN HISTORY, by Arnold 
Whitridge. Charles E. Chapman: A History of the 
Cuban Republic (New York, 1927); Samuel Flagg 
Bemis: A Diplomatic History of the United States 
(New York, 1942); Albert K. Weinberg: Manifest 
Destiny (Baltimore, 1935); Margaret Leech: In the 
Days of McKinley (New York, 1959); Edwin Leuwen: 
Arms and Politics in Latin America (New York, 1960); 
R. W. Van Alstyne: The Rising American Empire 
(Oxford, 1960). 


ALEXANDER I, EMPEROR OF RUSSIA, by Ian Young. 
Typical appraisals of Alexander and his work by pre- 
revolutionary Russian historians appear in V. O. 
Klyuchevsky: A History of Russia, Vol. V, chs. xvi- 
xix (1931); and Alexander Kornilov: Modern Russian 
History, Vol. I, chs. iv to xiii (1916). A Soviet view- 
point is given in S. B. Okun: Ocherki istorii SSSR. 
Konets XVIII—pervaya chetvert? XIX veka (1956). 
The classic biography is N. K. Shilder: Imperator 
Aleksandr I — ego zhizn’ i tsarstvovanie, Vols. I-IV 
(1897-98). See also T. Schiemann: Kaiser Alexander 
I und die Ergebnisse seiner Lebensarbeit (Vol. I of 
Geschichte Russlands unter Kaiser Nikolaus I) (1904); 
K. Waliszewski: Le régne d’Alexandre Ier, Vols. 
I-III (1923-25); Grand Duke Nicholas Mikhailovich: 
Le tsar Alexandre Ier (1931); M. G. Paléologue: 
Alexander I (1939); F. H. Gribble: Emperor and 
Mystic (1931); and A. A. Kizevetter: Istoricheskie 
Ocherki, pp. 287-401 (1912). 


For the second part of Mr. J. B. Morrall’s study 
of The Huguenots, published last month, the follow- 
ing books should be added to “ Notes on Further 
Reading ”: A. J. Grant: The Huguenots (London, 
1934); E. Orcibal: Louis XIV et les Protestants 
(Paris, 1951); R. L. Poole: History of the Huguenots 
of the Dispersion (London, 1879); G. H. Dodge: 
Political Theory of the Huguenots of the Dispersion 
(New York, 1947); B. C. Poland: French Protestan- 
sm and the French Revolution: a study in Church 
and oa thought and religion, 1685-1815 (Princeton, 
1957). 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


LITA-ROSE BETCHERMAN. Graduate of the University 
of Toronto; writer and broadcaster; at present 
engaged on a biography of Balthazar Gerbier. 
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JOHN TERRAINE. Read History at Oxford. Works in 
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HUGH THOMAS. Read History at Cambridge. Has 
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on disarmament. Author of The Spanish Civil War 
(Eyre & Spottiswoode, April 1961). 


ARNOLD WHITRIDGE. Formerly lecturer at Columbia 
University; then Master of Calhoun College, Yale; 
publications include: Critical Ventures in Modern 
French Literature, a biography of Alfred de Vigny, 
a book on the revolution of 1848, entitled Men in 
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